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Notes. 


TEMPLE LANDS. 
Before the suppression of the Order of Knights 


Tem in Scotland, they had large possessions | 
in thet 


ingdom. In every royal burgh there 
were one or more Temple tenements, which pos- 
sewed, among other privileges, that of sanctuary. 
This right, after the transference of the Temple 
lands to the Johannites, or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, still continued ; and there is among 
the Acta Dominorum a suit, at the instance of 
Sir Walter Lindesay, the Head of the Order—and 
a8 such sitting in Parliament as Lord St. John’s— 
against the Provost and magistrates. of Stirling 
for taking one Thomas Bynny out of a Temple 
land in that royal burgh, and “ yair through brek- 
and the privilege of Sanct John,” Nov. 23, 1509. 
It isa remarkable instance of the permanence 
of local traditions that, although the Reforma- 
tion brought with it a suppression of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the belief that Temple 
had an inherent and absolute right of sanc- 
tuary continued down to a recent period. Thus, 
m the county of Fife, in the village of Aberdour, 
m the year 1820, two Temple tenements there 
Were known by the denomination of Houses of 
®. And in the royal burgh of Kinghorn, 
the privilege had been claimed and actually re- 
spected shortly before that time. It appears that, 


| for some offence or other, a female had come 
| under the ban of the civil authorities, who dis- 
patched a constable to apprehend her. She fled, 
and took refuge in a Temple house in the burgh ; 
and rushing up-stairs, threw open the wale 
above the door, and roared out with all her might, 
“Touch me now, if you dare, ye blackguards!” 
Strange to say, the right was in this instance re- 
spected. The title-deeds of this house were after- 
wards examined carefully, and, upon inspection, 
it was found that it was undoubtedly a Temple 
land ; the last charter of which was from the first 
Baron of Torphichen. The tenement in question 
had, therefore, been in non-entry for upwards of 
two hundred years. 

The proceedings against the Templars in Scot- 
land are to be found in Wilkins’s Concilia, and 
have been recently reprinted in the second volume 
of the Spottiswood Miscellany—a work of great 
interest, little known in England. The Templars, 
it is believed, suffered more on account of their 
wealth and power than for their vices. Their 
ee ear were transferred to the Johannites, or 

‘nights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The head of the united Orders had a seat in 
Parliament, originally, as Preceptor of Torphichen; 
but latterly, as Lord St. John’s—a title which the 
various Preceptors enjoyed until the Reforma- 
tion, when Sir James Sandilands, of Calder, ob- 
tained a crown charter from Queen Mary confer- 
ring upon him in absolute property the entire 
possessions of the Order. For this grant he paid 
the large price of ten thousand crowns of the sun, 
with a yearly feu-duty of five hundred merks. 
By this charter, the territorial barony of Torphi- 
chen was created; under which, without any 
other creation, Sir James, who had previously sat 
as Lord St. John’s, became Lord Torphichen in the 
Scotish Parliament. Upon his demise, by virtue 
of the same charter, his grand nephew took his 
title and place in Parliament. Probably this may 
be the latest instance of a peerage strictly terri- 
torial being recognised, and its succession regu- 
lated, by the destination in the dispositive clause. 
In order to pay the price, the first Lord alienated 
from time to time vast portions of his estate. 

The second lord was a grand nephew of Sir 
James. He conveyed, upon the 9th November, 
1599, the greater part of his remaining possessions 
to Robert Williamson, writer in Edinburgh, and 
James Tennent of Linhouse. From these indi- 
viduals Lord Binning, subsequently Earl of Mel- 
ros—a title he latterly exchanged for that of 
Haddington—became purchaser ; and a new char- 
ter of creation was granted, incorporating the 
Temple lands into a new barony, called the 
Barony of Drem. In this way almost the whole 
of the first two Lords Torphichen’s landed pos- 
sessions, under Queen Mary’s charter, were gra- 
dually alienated; leaving very little Temple 
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property excepting the fortalice, or Tower of Tor- 

hichen, in the county of Linlithgow, which is still 
eld by the present baron. This did not touch 
the territorial peerage, which has been recognised 
subsequently in every possible way. In the in- 
vestigation as to precedence, by order of the 
crown in the reign of James VI., the original 
territorial charter by Mary was admitted as con- 
clusive evidence of a peerage, although there was 
no special creation; and the barons, ever since 
then, have uniformly taken their place and voted 
in Parliament. 

From a statement made by Lord Torphichen to | 
the Commissioners appointed by King Charles L, 
“for trial of the rights and securities of the Kirk | 
lands,” a fact is disclosed which might have as- 
tonished Lord Campbell when so hastily dis- 

ing of the claim of barony by tenure, advanced 

y the present Lord Fitzhardinge. The Preceptors 

had a right to nominate their successors, provided | 
their nomination was confirmed by the Grand | 
Master at Rhodes. Thus Sir Walter Dundas, | 
Preceptor of Torphichen, elected and sent Sir | 
William Knowles, or Knollis, to Rhodes to be | 
confirmed as his successor. This having been 
done, he became Lord St. John’s without any 
charter or summons to that effect. This noble 
gentleman became Treasurer of James IV., and 
was killed with his master at Flodden. 

Sir William having executed a nomination in 
favour of Sir Walter Lindsay, upon its confirma- 
tion at Rhodes, he again was received as Lord St. 
John’s; and the same form was resorted to when 
Sir James Sandilands, the last Preceptor, was 
appointed. It will be _ in mind this was no 
ecclesiastical peerage, such as bishop or abbot; 
but a proper feudal title, in virtue of which the 


successive lords, as proved by the Rolls of Parlia- | 


ment, sat and voted with the “ Domini Parlia- 
menti.” 

Thus, the Temple peerage originally depended 
on the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John at 
Rhodes: for if he chose to reject the Scotish 
nominee, it was his right so to do. But this 
power, so far as is known, was never exercised ; 
and the election of Lords St. John, without the 
intervention of the Scotish monarchs, continued 


till the Reformation — when under the charter of | 


Mary, erecting the grants and superiorities into a 
temporal barony, the Lord St. John’s, without 
any further trouble, was converted into Lord 
Torphichen — there not being one word, from 
beginning to the end of the instrument, as to any 
new creation. In the subsequent proceedings in 
the ranking, the Lords Torphichen have prece- 
dence only from the date of the charter; thus 
showing that the lawyers, of the time of James 
VI., held the peerage to be absolutely a terri- 
torial one. Had the old sittings been referred to 
and admitted, the precedence would have gone 


more than a century back. This important char- 
ter is printed in the second volume of the Spottis- 
wood ! iscellany. 

The Haddington family retained the Barony of 
Drem for considerably more than a century, w 
it was sold; and in more modern times broken 
up in parcels, and purchased by various persons; 
that is to say, the right of superiority only, and 
many properties in Scotland still hold of 
Temple Superior. The Earls of Haddington re- 
tained Drem (a farm of some extent, a few miles 
from Dunbar,) both in superiority and property ; 
and this seat of the Templars and Johannites is 
now best known as one of the stations, in the 
county of Haddington, of the North British 
Railway. J. M. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSEHOLD TALES.—No. III. 
Vv. THE COW AND THE PIXIeEs. 

There was a farmer, and he had three cows; 
fine fat beauties they were. One called Facey, 
the other Diamond, and the third Beauty. One 
morning he went into his cowshed, and there he 


| found Facey so thin that the wind would have 

blown her away. Her skin hung loose about her, 

all her flesh was gone, and she stared out of her 
| great eyes as though she’d seen a ghost; and 
| what was more, the fireplace in the kitchen was 
one great pile of wood ash. Well, he was bothered 
with it; he could not see how this had come 
about. 

Next morning his wife went out to the shed, 
and see! Diamond was for all the world as wisht 
a looking creature as Facey; nothing but a bag 
of bones, all the flesh gone, and half a rick of 
| wood was gone too; but the fireplace was piled 
up three feet high with white wood ashes. The 
| farmer determined to watch the third night; so 
he hid in a closet which opened out of the parlour, 
and he left the door just ajar, that he might see 
what passed. 

Tick, tick, went the clock, and the farmer was 
| nearly tired of waiting; and he had to bite his 
| little finger to keep himself awake, when suddenly 
| the door of his house flew open, and in rushed 
| maybe a thousand pixies laughing and dancing, 
and dragging at the halter of Beauty till they had 
brought the cow into the middle of the room. 
The farmer thought he would have died of fright; 
and so perhaps he would have, had not curiosity 
kept him alive. 
ick, tick, went the clock, but he did not hear 
it now. He was too intent staring at the pixies 
| and his last beautiful cow. He saw them throw 
her down, and fall on her, and kill her, and then 
with their knives they ripped her open, and flayed 
her as clean as a whistle. Then out ran some 
the little people and a in firewood, and 
made a roaring blaze on the hearth, and there 
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t cooked the meat of the cow—they baked, 
they boiled, they stewed and they fried. 

«Take care,” cried one, who seemed to be the 
‘ng “let no bone be broken.” 

ewe, when they had all eaten, and had eaten 

up every scrap of beef on the cow, they began 

playing games with the bones, tossing them one 

to another. One little leg bone fell close to the 

closet door, and the farmer was so afraid lest the 
ixies should come there and find him in search- 


ing for the bone, that he put out his hand, and | Thor collected all the bones, placed them in the 
drew it in to him. Then he saw the king stand on | skins, consecrated them with his mallet, and up 


the table, and say “ Gather the bones!” 


Round and round flew the imps, picking up the | (Zdda-Snorro, 44.) 


bones. “Arrange them!” said the king; and 


| 


| 


| 


they placed them all in their proper positions in | 


the hide of the cow. Then they folded the skin | the Rigveda. Ribhus having restored a sacrificed 
over them, and the king struck the heap of bone | ox to life, the hymn is sung — 


and skin with his rod. Whisht! up sprang the 
cow, and lowed dismally. It was alive again; 


but now, as the pixies dragged it back to its | YOU", and from one horse have you made another 


stall, it halted in the off fore foot, for a bone was 
ing. 
“ The cock crew, 
Away they flew,” 
and the farmer crept trembling to bed. 

This story is wide spread. Vobun relates the 
following tale picked up in the Vorarlberg. The 
night-folk came into a house, took the cow out 
of the stall, slaughtered it, and, along with the 
children of the house, ate it whilst the parents 
were at mass. One of the children broke a leg- 
bone. The night-folk collected the bones, wrapped 
them in the skin, said, ‘There is no help for it ; 
the beast must be lame,” and the cow rose up 
alive, but halted on one foot. (Vobun, Sagen aus 
Vorarlberg, p. 27.) 

Similar stories are told in Switzerland, canton 


Bern, Aargau, and in Tirol (Kanton Bern, p. 243 ; | 


| 
| 
| 


| DUKE DE LONGUEVILLE: THE BATTLE OF 


Rocholz, Schweizersagen, p. 316; Drei Sommer in | 


Tirol, p. 82; Bridel, Conservateur Suisse, 1825, 
No, 43). The same myth comes to us from Italy. 
(Wolf, Beitriige, i. 89.) 


| Guillim, where it is thus given : — 


| 
| 


In the Legenda Aurea the story is told of St.4 
Germanus, that the host of a house slaughtered | 


his calf for the saint on his arrival as traveller; 
and after the meal, the saint collected the bones, 
wrapped them in the skin, prayed, and up rose the 


' canton.” . “This coat armour thus marshalled 


calf alive. A similar miracle is related of St. | 


Garmon by Nennius, so that the myth must be 
Keltic as well as German. Another Keltic saint, 
Mochua, performed the same miracle on a stag. 
Abbot William at Villiers performed it on an ox. 
(Thomas Cantipratensis, Bonum /niversale. ) 

An Irish legend relates :— 


“Servan was a saint of approved prowess and great | 


geod nature : once when a hospitable poor man killed his 


him and his religious companions, 
pped upon the pork, and restored the pig to life next | 
morning.”— Bolland, i. 815, Jan. 13. 


| County of Oxford.” 


The same tale is found in Schleswig with vari- 
ations. (Miillenhoff, Sagen, 324.) 

The story originates among German and Scan- 
dinavian peoples from the Eddaic legend of Thor. 
One day the God Thor set out in his car drawn 
by two he-goats. He stopped the night at a 
— cottage, when Thor killed the goats, and 

aving flayed them, boiled and ate the flesh. 
One of the peasant’s children took a leg-bone, and 
broke it to get at the marrow. On the morrow 


rose the goats alive, but one of them was lame. 


That a similar myth prevailed anciently in 
India is probable from the following passages in 


“O Sons of Sudharvan, out of the hide have you made 
the cow to arise, by your songs the old have you made 


“Ribhus, with the hide have ye clothed about the 
cow, and bound up again the mother with the calf; the 
aged fathers have ye restored to youth, 0 Sons of Sudhar- 
van.” 


S. 
Horbury, Wakefield. 


THE SPURS. 


In the reply of Metetes on the subject of the 
arms of a conquered knight being assumed by his 
conquerors (3" S, vii. 164), an instance is given 
from Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, in which a 
canton, charged with the arms of the Duke de 
Longueville, is said to have been bestowed as a 
reward for his prowess, on Sir John Clarke, the 
captor of the duke at Therouenne. This state- 
ment, so far as I can discover, appears first in 


“ He beareth, Argent, on a Bend Gules, between three 
Pellets, as many Swans Proper, rewarded with a canton 
sinister Azure, thereupon a Demy-Ram mounting Ar- 
gent, armed Or, between two Flowers-de-lis of the last, 
over all, a Batune dexterways, as the second in the 


pertained to Sir William Clark, Knight, deceased, by 
hereditary descent from Sir John Clark, his Grandfather, 
who took in lawful wars, Lewis de Orleans, Duke of 
Longevile and Marquess of Rotueline prisoner, at the 
journey of Bonny by Terovane, the 16 day of August, 
An. Hen. VIII. 5. In memory of which service the coat 
armour of the Duke was given him, marshalled on a 
canton sinister, in this manner, by special commandment 
from the King, who sent his Warrant to the Heralds, 
willing and requiring them to publish the same Authen- 
tically under their hands and seals, for continuance of 
the memory thereof to Posterity ensuing; which was 
performed accordingly : the substance and effect whereof, 
together with this coat, is expressed upon the Monument 
of the said Sir John Clark in the Church of Tame, in the 
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This account has been copied, almost verbatim, 


by many heraldic writers of later date; by Kent, | 
Displayed, ii. 673; Clark, Introduction to 
Heraldry, p. 47; Miss Millington, Heraldry in | 


History, &c., and lastly, by Rev. C. Boutell, in 
his Heraldry, Historical and Popular, p. 435, third 
ed. 1865. 

It appears to me, however, that it is erroneous, 
at least in one important point, for the arms in 
the canton are not those of the Duke de Longue- 
ville. 


right to left) between the fleurs-de-lis. These 
arms will be found engraved in several of the 
lates in L’ Armorial Universel, par C. Segoing, 
aris, 1679. 
silver: — 
“Ex Aurelianensi ramo seeulo decimo quarto prodiit 
familia Ducum Longavilleorum : que Aurelianensi scuto 
addit bacillum argenteum inter lilia.”— is Heraldici, 
pars specialis, p. 118. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1680. 
The arms in the canton granted to Sir John 
Clarke are, therefore, not the arms of the Duke 
de Longueville, but a composition from them. I 
need scarcely point out how wide a difference 
there is between an augmentation of this descrip- 
tion, and the assumption as a matter of right by 
the victor, of the arms of a vanquished knight. 


Can any correspondent account for the “ demi- | 


ram mounting,” which forms the chief charge of 
this augmentation? Was it ever used by the 
Dukes de Longueville as a badge or crest ? 
Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


CAPT. RALPH GREATOREX, MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENT MAKER. 


The following passage occurs in Aubrey’s Nat. 
History of Wilts, edit. Britton (p. 41): — 

“We have no mines of lead; nor can I well suspect 
where we should find any: but not far off in Glocester- 
shire, at Sodbury, there is. Capt. Ralph Greatorex, the 
mathematical instrument maker, sayes that it is good 
lead, and that it was a Roman lead-worke.” 


Aubrey elsewhere (Lives, ii. 473) terms Ralph 
Greatorex a great friend of Oughtred, the famous 
mathematician; and Richard Stokes, writing to 
Oughtred from King’s College, Cambridge, Feb. 6, 
1654-5, says: — 

“ Sir,—You may send your letters to me, to be left 
with Mr. Grettricks.”— Macclesfield Correspondence, i. 82. 

Evelyn has the subjoined entry in his Diary, 
under of May 8, 1656: — 

“ | went to visit Dt Wilkins at Whitehall, when I first 
met with Sir P. Neale, famous for his optic glasses. 
Greatorix, the mathematical instrument maker, showed 
me his excellent invention to quench fire.” 


Pepys mentions Greatorex several times : — 


That nobleman bore the arms of France | 
with a silver label in chief, and a baton gu. (from 


Spener makes the baton also of 


| Oct. 11, 1660. To walk in St. James’s Park, where 
| we observed the several engines at work to draw up water 
with which sight I was very much pleased. Above all 
| the rest, I liked that which Mr. Greatorex brought, which 
do carry up the water with a great deal of ease. 

“Oct. 24, 1660. To Mr. Lilleys, where, not finding Mr. 
| Spong, I went to Mr. Greatorex; where I met him, and 
| where I bought of him a drawing pen ; and he did show 
| me the manner of the lamp-glasses, which carry the i 
a great way, good to read in bed by, and I intend to have 
| one of them. And we looked at his wooden jack in his 
| chimney, that goes with the smoake, which indeed is 
| very pretty. 

“ Sept. 20, 1662. Walked to Greatorex’s, and have be 
| spoke a weather-glasse of him. 
| “ March 23, 1662-3. This day Greatorex brought mea 
very pretty weather-glasse for heat and cold. 

“ May 23, 1663. To Greatorex’s, and there he showed 
me his varnish, which he hath invented; which appears 
every whit as good, upon a stick which he hath done, 
| as the Indian.” 


We have not ascertained in what of Lon- 
| don this ingenious person carried on business, nor 
when he died. H. & Tuompson 

Cambridge. 


AUTOGRAPHS IN BOOKS. 


1. A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church 
| of Durham, in the Year 1628. By Peter Smart. 

mprinted 1628, 4to. On the title occurs the 
autograph of John Woolf in a handwriting of the 
time, and this note: — “Sh and witty. Hee 
y* preacht it, fle’d into holland.” This discourse 
was reprinted at Edinburgh, 1628, 4to. 

2. Davenant (Sir W.), Gondibert. An Heroic 
Poem. Lond. 1651,12mo. On the title, “ Henry 
Kirke White,” in full, and several notes in his 
hand scattered through the volume. 

3. North (Dudley, third Lord), Forest of Varie- 
ties. 1645, folio. All the known copies of this 
volume present variations. It was printed pri- 
vately for the author by Richard Cotes, and each 
of the four parts has a separate title. In the 
Grenville library is a copy, apparently deficient of 

# title-page, with the autograph of Dudley North, 
on the first title thus: “Dud. North.”* Ine 
second, which I have seen, there was on the first 
title “ Fra. North,” and as a sort of second title, 
“Or Rather a Wildernesse.” It contained MS. 
corrections throughout, in the same or 4 very 
similar hand. “Or Rather a Wildernesse” was 
likewise added, in the same autograph, to a copy 
of this impression once belonging to Park, and 
afterwards in the Bindley, Heber, and Currer col- 
| lections. The latter had, besides, a dedication to 
| Elizabeth of Bohemia, peculiar to itself, so far 
| as I have noticed, and two leaves at the end, 


tiously to have been the Author's copy; but Dudley 


| © Said im the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, rather incau- 
Lord North, had a son of the same Christian name. 
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deseri as “cancelled,” but which seemed to me 
to be different type. W. Carew Haziirr. 


Under this title appears in “ 
September 9th, an interesting article from Mr. 
W. ©. Haztrrt, to which I think this may be 

med pertinent. 

2 | library is a copy of Scobell’s Acts, in 
yery fine order and substantial binding. It is 
entitled — 

« A Collection of Acts and Ordinances of general Use, 
made in the Parliament, begun and held at Westminster 
3rd of Nov. 1640, and since to Sept. 1656. In two parts, 
ke. By Henry Scobell, Esq., Clerk of the Parliament. 
Examined by the original Records, and now printed by 
special order of Parliament. London, 1658.” 

On the above title-page are autographs; at 
head, “ Ex libris Gulielmi Lynch, 1822,” and lower 
down, that of Sir John Prestwich, Bart. 

The first Act in the collection is dated “ Anno 
16 Car. Regis,” and is intitled, “ Parliaments to 
be held every third year” ; and the several clauses 
of this Act are underlined at emphatic passages, 
as if these were directed to be italicised; sundry 


alterations are made, and proposed additions | 


drafted. In fact this, and this only, in the whole 
book, seems to have been a proof sheet. At its 
foot is a striking memorandum: “The above was 
wrote by his Highness Oliver Cromwell, as per 
information to me, Sir John Prestwich, Baronet.” 

The first part extends over 186 pages, the 
second over 515 pages. The year in which it was 
printed was that in which Cromwell died. 

Joun 
48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Meworrat or Bishor Ken.—The wish so often 
expressed, both by clergy and laity, that some 
pe lic memorial of this great and good man should 

erected within his diocese, is about to be real- 
ised. A bust from the original portrait of this 
model bishop, in the possession of the Marquess 
of Bath, will be set up in the Town Hall of Taun- 
ton as soon as sufficient funds can be procured. 
Subscriptions in aid of this good work may be 
paid to Messrs, Robarts, Curtis, & Co.; or to 
Arthur Kinglake, Esq., Weston-super-Mare, trea- 
surer to the Ken Memorial Fund. , 


anp “ Betirorper.”—Mr. J. C. 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary might easily be swelled 
in bulk by contributions of Australian argot. Our 
gold-seeking community has given the word 
“nugget” to literature and current conversation ; 
and the two words at the head of this article are 
tniversal amongst us. The “nobbler” 
(derivation unknown and unimaginable) is a glass 
of strong liquor of any kind. “ Have a nobbler?” 
is the invariable form of invitation to the grog- 


| shop counter. The “belltopper” (probably de- 
| rived from a fantastic idea of its shape) is the 
| ordinary black hat of the period. Our diggers 


| 


N. & Q.” of | *ilect the loose, easy style of hat—“ wideawakes” 


and the like—and sharply stigmatise any person 
' who wears a black hat as “the swell with the 
belltopper.” D. Bram. 
Melbourne. 


Grrmes’ Monvument.— Many men die in foreign 
lands, dropped like stars out of their sphere. By 
a hundred casualties, links of a genealogical chain 
are thus lost. I have often thought of copying 
some that indicate circumstances of this kind, 
when sauntering sadly through the interesting 
and somewhat stately churchyards of Hackney 
and Clapton. 

On this my first intrusion of the kind, however, 
I have selected one from that part of the Temple 
Yard thrown open at the late restoration of that 
venerable pra I allude to the piece of ground 
between the church and the Strand shops. 

Not far from Mr. Selden’s gravestone, and near 
to the raised memorial to Oliver Goldsmith, is a 
stone with this inscription : — 

“The eldest son of John Grymes, Esq., of Virginia, 
America. June 20,1740. état. 22. His remains are 
buried under this stone.” 

This young gentleman was, it is probable, a 
student of the celebrated Inn where he is in- 
terred ; and in the lapse of 125 years, the remem- 
brance of where the dust of one perhaps much 
sorrowed after in his day reposes may have 
escaped recollection, and this accidental revival 
may be acceptable. 

Although the y uently takes the place of ¢ 
in many names, this is the first instance I have 
known in this one. All my own family con- 
nexions, near or remote, use the i. The brother- 
in-law of Dr. Donne (Sir Thomas Grimes) has his 
name so spelled by Walton, and by Mr. Collier 
in his Life of Alleyne ; so also the Latin biogra- 
pher of St. Thomas 4 Becket, but without the s, 
as @ correspondent of your own writes his. 

J.A.G. 


MonumMENtAL Crosses. — The follow- 
ing I cut from a local newspaper, thinking that so 
rare a “find” is worth recording. A very similar 
lot was discovered at Bakewell, when that church 
was being restored some years since; but num- 
bers were reburied there before their antiquarian 
value was ascertained. 

If any correspondent of “N. & Q.” can give a 
succinct account of this from personal observation, 
I for one should be glad to peruse it : — 


“Curntous Discovery. — Helpston churchyard, near 
Stamford, is at the present time strewed with sepulchral 
slabs or coffin lids, and the Rev. J. A. L. Campbell, the 
Vicar, is inviting students in ecclesiology and archeology 
from distant places to examine them, including the Rev. 
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C. Boutell, of Penge, Surrey, author of Christian Monu- | ‘Hans Yorkel,’ Oakey Hall; ‘Ton,’ E. Kingman , 
ments, jo thee Brasses, &c. A few weeks ago we | ‘John Happy,’ J. P. Roberts.” and 
announced that an architect had been instructed to ex- Rugeley. , me Hortox 
amine the tower of the church, and that, as he had pro- “i <x 
nounced it to be unsafe, it was resolved to take it down “ Bowrrka AND THE CuvuRcH at Bozran” (or 
and rebuild it with the same materials according to the | Bosra).—The Rev. J. L. Porter, in his recent in. 
— plan. On —s down the tower it was — teresting work entitled The Giant Cities of Bashes 
that a very considerable portion of the stone used con- | 4 
sisted of monumental labo of the Early English (thirteenth | Se. (London, 1865), relates the following tradi- 
- tion, still prevalent amongst the Arab tribes, jn 


century) period. More than one hundred of these inter- 
esting memorials of the departed must have been re- | connection with the monk Bohira (or Bahéra), 


moved from the church floors and cemetery to build the | who is believed to have assisted Mahommed jp 


decorated tower; some of them are still perfect, their | writing the “ Koran” : — 


length ranging from 1 foot 8 inches to 5 feet 14 inches. = , Ie . 
All are enriched with the cross, and many also exhibit M ry = ~ the a Church of the 
very rich emblematical foliage. There have likewise | ‘ represents this 
been found two richly sculptured circular headstones, the of M he P the early history 
cross being elaborately wrought on both sides, the edges | “*° ths ik df & native of ths 
being moulded : these are extremely interesting examples city, and that, being expelled from mS Conve, he joined 
of inexpensive sepulchral memorials erected six hundred the Arabic prophet, and aided in writing the Kors; 
supplying all those stories from the Bible, the Talmad, 


years ago, and the design should be extensively copied at aaa . : 
y we and the Spurious Gospels, which make up so large a 
the present day : their height is only two feet, including portion of that remarkable book,” &¢.—P. 71. 


six inches for the base. Even the grotesque gargoyles ee 

are worked out of coffin lids. In addition to these copied This individual, known amongst eastern writers 
slabs there are to be seen other cleverly executed examples | under the name of Bohira, Bahira, and Baheira, 
of the medieval carvers’ art, which were also found in seems to be the same person as the monk & nt, 


taking down the tower, including Early English pierced . O.0). & 
and blank arcades, fragments of Norman arches, caps, &c. spoken of by western authors. (See Sale's Notes 


Mr. Tinkler, of Stamford, is the contractor for the work.” | 0” Chap. XVI. of the Koran, London, 1734, 
Henry Moopy. | p. 223; also, Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, edit. 
Nottingham. ndon, 1712, p. 45, &c.) J. Daxtox. 


PsEUDONYMS oF AMERICAN WrireRs.—Perhaps Yeoman, — The derivation of this word is con- 
you will preserve in your pages the subjoined | sidered doubtful, as usually given. I therefore 
extract from The Queen, September 9, 1865 : — suggest another. There is no question as to the 

“ The New York correspondent of the Boston Post un- | terminal -man: the difficulty is confined to the 
veils many writers in the following interpretation of pen | origin of the initial yeo-. This, I conceive, is a 
names : The readers of ‘ Rutledge’ may as well know that corruption from the Mceso-Gothic gauja= provincia, 
its author is Miss Marion Coles; the ‘ New Gospel of regio, or country; as in Luke iii. 3, allans gaujans 


Peace’ was written by Richard Grant White, who is com- , : 
ing to be known as ‘Shakespeare's Scholar ;’ ‘Orpheus | Jourdanaus, all the cultivated region of Jordan. 


C. Kerr’ (office-seeker) is Robert H. Newell ; ‘ Artemus Similarly, Luke viii. 37, allat gaujans thise Gada- 
Ward’ is Charles F. Browne ; ‘Carl Benson’ is Charles | rene, all the cultivated region of the Gadarenes. 
. Bristed ; ‘ —- — is Mrs. — Terhune ; | Numerous instances of the Gothic and German 
*Trenewus’ is Rev. Dr. S. I. Prime ; ‘Jeems Pipes,’ Ste- . . : initial * 
phen C. Massett ; ‘ Howard Glyndon,’ Laura C. Ridden ;|9 converted into the English th both ae = 
* Fanny Fern,’ Mrs. James Parton ; ‘ Doesticks,’ Fanny terminal,t are to be found. . ae 
Fern’s son-in-law, Mortimer Thompson ; ‘Jennie June,’ | gically, is a cultivator of the soil ; and legally, a 
Mrs. Jennie Croly ; ‘ The Country Parson,’ Rev. Dr. A. | man distinct from a villain on the one hand, and a 
kha . ie oT Colonel Charles G. Halpin ; gentleman on the other— taking gentleman as 
* K. N. Pepper,’ James W. Morris ; ‘ Barry Gray,’ Robert i irrespecti 
Barry Coffin ; the ‘Lounger’ of Harper's, George W. @ rank under an and inres ae 
Curtis ; ‘Mr. Sparrowgrass,’ F. S. Cozzens; ‘Ik. Mar- manners. i ‘ . : ive that 
vel,’ Donald G. Mitchell ; ‘Occasional,’ of the Philadel- | The comparative philologist will perceive 
pe Press, John W. Forney ; ‘ Burleigh,’ Matthew H. | the Gothic gauja (pron. gauya), and gawi (pron. 
Smith ; ‘ Perley and Raconteur,’ Major Ben Perley Poore ; gavi) — Mat. viii. 28, Mark vi. 55, Luke xv. 14, 
e Malakoff,’ of the New York Times, Dr. Johnson ; ‘Mace | }5 _ are related to the Greek aia, earth, country, 
Sloper, C. G. Leland; ‘Josh Billings,’ A. W. Shaw; land. In modem Greek, the initial y is some- 


* Timothy Titcomb,’ Dr. J. G. Holland ; ‘ Gail Hamilton,’ | The 
Miss Abigail E. Dodge; ‘McArone,’ George Arnold; | times pronounced y, as in ylyas (pron. yges). 


‘Mrs. Partington,’ B. P. Shillaber ; ‘Ned Buntline,’ E. | j 

Z. C. Judson ; ‘ Edmund Kirke,’ J’ R. Gilmore; ‘Jobn | Contracted form 7% is nearest to the Sanscrit 1 
Pheenix,’ the late Capt. Derby ; ‘ Harry Franco,’ Charles = “ 

F. Briggs ; ‘ Misses Wetherelf’ Susan and Anna Warner ; | 74, to make, to produce ; and gais, earth. = 
* Figaro,’ Henry Clapp, Jun. ; the ‘*’ of the Jn dent, | corruption of the Greek y=g hard, into t 
Henry Ward Beecher ; ‘ Ariel,’ of the Leader, S. R. Fisk ; bt age ee 
*The Governor,’ of the Atilas, Henry Morford; ‘ Ezek * As yesterday, from gestern; yawn, from gihnen ; 
Richards,’ political nom de plume of John Savage ; ‘Mer- | yellow, from gelb. Yard and garden are from the same 
cutio,’ William Winter ; ‘ Asa Trenchard,’ H. Waterson; | root. Yat is, in Yorkshire, the name of a gate; and in 


*Paul Creyton,’ J. T. Trowbridge; ‘The Bee-hunter,’ | our old poetry, yave means gave. i : 
+ Genman adjectives ending in ig, make y in English. 


Colonel T. B. Thorpe ; ‘ Dick Tinto,’ S.C. Goodrich, Jun.; | 
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English j, is very common—as the word George, | 


eans, etymologically, “a worker of the 
the word meaning, strictly, rather 


jetor than the worker of it. 
T. J. Bucxton. 


AwgcpoTE OF ARKWRIGHT. —There is, I think, 
a story told of Arkwright, the inventor of the 
cotton loom, the exact tenour of which I forget, 
but it is to this effect : — Being one day —- 
fully reminded that his father was a barber, he 
replied, “If your father had been a barber, you 
would be a barber now.” 
having seen the same story told of some other 

rson; but at any rate there are many of similar 
import, as for instance, that of Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden, who gloried in being the son of a 
barber. 

I do not know whether it ever occurred to any 
of your readers that an anecdote is told of The- 
mistocles, in Plato, The Republic, bk. 1. ch. iv., 
which, if not the original of the above, is pre- 
cisely similar : — 

TH TOD ed ds TH Tepiply 
kal Sri ob abrov, GAAG Sia Thy 
haw axexplvaro Sri by abtds Xepiquos dv 
bs dyévero ott" éxeivos *A@nvaios. 
A. H. K. C. L. 


I almost remember | 


Rovat Licence.—The vulgar and unauthorised | 


custom of changing names is justly censured. 
Suppose, however, the descendants of some of 
these foolish people repent of the error, and wish 
to have their real name, can they after several 
generations lay aside the assumed name without 
royal licence? If not, the issue of the royal 
licence would seem to countenance and legalise 
the assumption we now condemn. Thus, suppose 


Ashford assumes the name of Robins, and his | 


descendants (no arms belonging to Robins, while 
Ashford has arms,) see the folly of it, what is 
their best course? Ashford, of course, is their 
name (so too the Ashford arms are theirs); but 
if they resumed it, they might be ridiculed: yet 
they have no right to Robins, for their ancestor 
unlawfully took it. A licence addressed to them 
as Robins, giving leave to change Robins for 
Ashford, would sanction a former illegal and un- 
justifiable act ? 

This is, I think, an important point in these 
days of change. 

Any direction in the matter of the arms, or the 
uame, or both, will be very grateful. H. 8. 


PS. Supposing the descendants prefer the 
(illegal) name of Robins, (1) can they by royal 
licence use the name of Robins with the arms of 
Ashford? (2) Might not the licence be issued to 
the (deceased) ancestor for him and his heirs ? 
Thereby legalising the existing use of Robins, 
and condoning the guilty act of which the de- 
scendants were not the authors. 


Queries. 


Anonymous. —1. Who is author of The Negro 
Slaves, a drama, translated from the German of 
Kotzebue, published at London, 1796; dedicated 
to Mr. Wilberforce? Mrs. E. Carter, in a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Montague, makes the following 
allusion to the translator : — 

“ Have you seen The Negro Slaves, a drama translated 
from the German by a Lady whom you know, and who 
has made herself mistress of that difficult language with 
astonishing rapidity ?” 

2. Who is author of Steam to India, or, the 
New indian Guide, comprising an Oriental Frag- 
ment, in a series of evening entertainments, 8vo, 
1835; London, Cochran ? R. Inerts. 


Beckrorp’s “Lives oF THE Paryters.” —I 
have been asked for a key to Beckford’s Lives of 
the Painters, which is supposed here to be a severe 
personal satire. I remember hearing the same 
some years ago, when the author was much talked 
of. I cannot discover any personal application. 
Watersouchy represents the minute portion of the 
Dutch school, but in Og of Basan I find neither 
individual nor general satire. If any one knows 
more, I shall be glad to be told.* Firznorxiys. 

Paris. 

BroGRaPHicaL Queries. Who were the fol- 
lowing writers, whose dissertations are contained 
in the Thesaurus of Ugolinus (Venet. 1744-69) ? 
G. F. Meinhard, F. Mayer, Z. B. Pocharus, C. G. 
Meyer, J. G. Borhnius, D. Millius, N. Poleman- 
nus, and Maius. A. CHALLSTETH. 

Gray’s Inn. 

BraGa Sre.— What are the armorial bearings 
of the Archiepiscopal See of Braga, in the king- 
dom of Portugal ? BW... 


Wma. Cartwrient’s “Royat Stave.” —In 


' the Catalogue of the Heber MSS. (1043) The 


Royal Slave, W. Cartwright’s play, which was 
acted before King Charles I. at Oxford in 1636 by 
the students of Christ Church, had the names of 
the actors. Ifit is in the hands of any of your 
readers, perhaps he would have the kindness to 
give the names of the academical performers. 

R. 


Coventry Bow.ers.—“ They are but as Coyen- 
try bowlers, who play their best at first.” Is 
anything known of the origin of this proverb.t 


Dossre or Dosre or StonYHILL, on BERwicK- 
SHIRE, AND Rattray or Lertnu.—Information is 
sought as to the descent of Robert Dobie, who, 


[* For the history of this singular production, see the 
Memoirs of William Beckford, 8vo, 1859, i. 96-127,.— 

[f The query on Dover Court has been explained in 
our 1* §, viii. 9. See also Nares’s Glossary.) 
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! 
early in the eighteenth century, was factor to Mr. | one) for the latter is always a good one for the 
Francis Montgomery of Giflencastle, Ayrshire, | former? a 
son of Robert Dobie, said to have been of Ber-| “ Lawk, Sir!” said an old fellow near Cromer, 
wickshire, but in which county no account of the | “times is as you may look in my flannel-shirt and 
name is found. Robert Dobie, the factor, mar- | scarce see a flea, and then there aint but a we 
ried Anne Rattray of Leith, and there is reason | few herrins; but times that ‘ill be right alive 
to suppose his descent was from the Dobies of with ’em, and then there's sartin to be a sight o' 
Stonyhill, or Stainiehill, near Edinburgh, who | fish. . 
appear frequently in the printed returns, and that | A fancy of this sort seldom becomes current 
the supposed connexion with Berwickshire is a | among practical people without having a founda- 
mistake. | tion of some sort, and it is just possible that a 
Information is also sought as to and from the | correct knowledge of the conditions of wind or 
family of Rattray, some members of which, in the weather likely to agree with fleas, might be found 
present day, may have records of the Dobie family. | to hint the meaning of the unintelligible comings 
Address (if not to “ N. & Q.”) to F. J. J., box and goings of big shoals of herring and mackerel, 
No. 62, Post Office, Derby. If you can spare a corner I should be glad to 


Exouisn Mxpats.— In Walpole’s Anecdotes of | know whether the belief is peculiar to rr 


t. T 
Painting (ed. Dallaway and Wornum, vol. i. p. | . ior Carlton Club. . 
187) is mentioned a medal by Stephen of Holland, | eee 
inscribed “ ANNA POINES VXOR THOM HENEAGE, | Fiorvs. —I can ascertain nothing about the 
1562,” then belonging to Bryan Fairfax. | following : — 

Can any of your readers inform me where this | «TL. A. Florus cum notis Cl. Salmasii, accessit ot L. 
medal is to be found ? | Ampelius. Neomagi, ex officina Andrew ab Hoegen- 


” 


I should also be glad to know of an example of huysen. An® 1662. 
the following medals, viz., medal of Ferdinand | This was a copy given to Robert Jas. Donne by 
Lord Fairfax, engraved in the Medallic History, | Henry C. Boisragon, M.D., 1845. On the title- 
pl. xxi. fig. 9, and in Vertue’s Works of Simon, | page is printed “ Edmund Bohun.” Exvy. 
pl. xi. fig. @. On the reverse it is inscribed | Oxford. 


LO: FAIRFAX GEN“: OF : THE: / comMANDING THE Exexr’s Fo 
‘ | Who commanded the enemy at the attack and 
Model _of Colonel N. Fiennes, purchased at | subsequent capture of Martinique by the British, 
Brown's Sale, 1791, by Mr. Tyssen for 3/. 12s. 6d., | Feb, 1800? Also at the capture of Guadaloupe, 
and sold at the sale of the latter for a few shil- | Jan. and Feb. 1810: Cuided-Rodrigo lon ook 

: . | Feb. 1812; Badajoz, March 11 and April 16, 1812; 
Medal of Major John Lisle, purchased at | SonSebastian, Aug. and Sept. 1813; Fort De 
Brown's sale by Mr. Tymen for Gf. 7, Gd., and | troit, N. America, Aug. 1812; and at Chateau- 


sold at the sale of the latter for 15s. | guay, N. America, Oct. 26, 1813? Who was the 


Medal of Sir Edward Nicholas by Simon, | },.>. 2 
Medallic History, pl. xxv. fig. 10. An original | > phe aaa officer, and who commanded 


Te ped to be in possession of a Mr. Compton. | " ‘The above are victories for which medals with 


We have a copy. A. W. Faamzs. clasps have been granted under the General Order, 


British M 
| dated June 1, 1847. 
Enetisn Port. — To which English poet does Liverpool. 
M. Duruy refer in the following passage in his , 
Histoire de France (1864), tome i. p. 263 ? — Tae Gyrstes. May Task, 1. W hether Roberts 
| Work on The Gipsies has ever passed into 
art dela France dans les croisades.—Ce grand mouve- hi s to “who 
ment, qui se continua plus d'un siécle et demi, et qui | edition _& Ww hether as opinions as ed 
entraina tous les peuples de l'Europe, était parti de la | the gypsies were ” has been generally received ot 
France. ‘On avait pleuré en Italie,’ dit Voltaire, ‘on | otherwise? 3. Whether it has called forth any 
s’arma en France ;’ et la France fut ce = le grand | reply in favour of other opinions as to the origin 


oe —— est contraint de l’appeler: ‘le vrai soldat of that extraordinary people ? G. 0. L. 
W. I. 8. Horton. Jacaves Havre is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rugeley. | Privy Purse expenses of Henry VIL. in connection 


Fisues anp Fieas.— May I ask whether any | With the court entertainments called disguisings. 
reader of “N. & Q.” can throw light on a fisher- | His name also occurs in the Privy Purse — 
man’s fancy to be met with on the Norfolk coast, | of Elizabeth of y ork, but not after “ee z 
to the effect that there is some sort of connexion esirous of knowing more about him. 5. 1. 
between fish and fleas; and that a good year (or | [+ The fifth edition of Mr. Roberts's work was published 
rather perhaps, from our point of view, a bad | in 1842—Ep.] 
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the Hoor—Are your readers aware that the word | landed in 1676, and that he was son of Henry, the 
hour does not occur in the Hebrew Scriptures ? | president of Cromwell’s council.* 
—_ It is first found in the Book of Daniel in Chaldee.| 8. That John Lawrence was the only brother 
and In that book it occurs four or five times. Can | of the president, and that he died in 1670. (Will, 
erry you tell me the date of its earliest use, and the | where ?) 
live earliest author by whom it is used. Can you | If John Lawrence, who died in 1670, or his 
nt 0’ also help me to conjecture why it is not found in | grandnephew, Sir Edward, who died in 1749, left 
the Hebrew Scriptures ? | wills, where are they to be found ? Sp. 
Rowtaxp Jonzs.—In the drawing-room at |_ “ MUNERUM, PusticoruM 
ae Chirk Castle is a portrait, by Wilson, of Rowland | I shall feel much obliged by any reader of . 
he Jones, 2 Welsh bard. Can any of your readers | “N. & Q.,” who is possessed of a copy of the oe 
4. give further particulars respecting him ? | first issue of the Liber Munerum, §e., letting me ez 
ings Y. R. | know if his copy — pages in 
manuscript “ proof,” and in what part the inser- “2 
or THE or Krxastox. — Robert | tion occurs. A friend’s copy so far as I 
ce Pierrepoint, first Baron Pierrepoint and Viscount | know, after an examination of about a dozen .. 
P Newark, was created Earl of Kingston-upon-Hull | Copies) possesses several such insertions, of which # ; 
' July 25, 1628. He espoused the cause of the | I append a note : — : : 
king on the breaking out of the civil war, and Part Ir. p. 44, usually ends abruptly with the a 
the was captured at the taking of Gainsborough. From | word “appre-,” the next page being 52°, My : 
that place “he was sent to Hull in a pinnace, | friend’s copy has pp. 44%, 44°, 44°, 44%, 44°: the - 
tL. which Sir Charles Cavendish a a ursued, | verso of which is blank, and would be 44° if num- j ’ y 
gen demanding the earl, and when refused, shooting | bered. 44* continues the entry from p. 44, above os 4 
at the pinnace with a drake, it unfortunately referred to: |“ Proclamation for a pre- Jhending a e a 
by killed him and his servant, July 30, 1643.” (Col- | pretended King of Ireland.” This recital goes ee 
tle- lins’s Peerage, edit. 1735, i. 278.) on to near the middle of page, both columns. — d 
T. This event must have happened on the river | Then follow extracts of memoranda, genealogical i 
Trent, between Gainsborough and Burton-Stather. | 2d historical, from the Rolls of Pleas from the a 
ES, I am anxious to identify the locality. Common Bench (taken from the collections of the i ware 
i then go on to middle 0} *, the rest of which, as 
~ Lawrence. — In the various pedigrees of Law- well as verso, is blank. The same part, in ordi- 
and rence made public by county historians and others, | dinary copies, ends with p. 148. In the copy > om 
12; I have not been able to discover where the original | above referred to, it ends with p. 154. The hist ty 
De- sources of information are to be found for corro- | Of sheriffs being continued, and marked, as in 
‘au borating the following statements, and should be former case, “ Proof. AIKEN IRVINE. 


glad of assistance : — 
1. That Sir Robert Lawrence of Ashton Hall 


(ob. 1440) had four, and as some say, siv sons. | 


(Will, where ?) 

2. That the names of the latter are positively 
known. (Wills, where ?) 

3. That Sir John Lawrence of Aston Hall fell 
at Flodden, and was seised of thirty or thirty-three 
manors in Lancashire. (Inquisitions, where ?) 

4. That Edmund Lawrence was a brother of the 
last-named, and father of John Lawrence, Abbot 
of Ramsey, who ob. 1542. (Will, where ?) 

5. That Sir John Lawrence of St. Ives, who 
ob. in 1603, was great grandson of William Law- 
rence who died at Ramsey in 1538. (Wills and 
parish registers, where ?) 

6. That Henry Lawrence, president cf Crom- 
well’s council, maintained a friendly correspon- 
dence with the Queen of Bohemia, and that their 
letters exist. (Library, where ?) 

7. That John Lawrence, a younger son of the 
President, embarked from England, and touching 
at Barbadoes, sailed thence to Jamaica, where he 


Kilbride Bray. 

Mrs. Mer.—This lady, the daughter of John 
Foldson, once enjoyed reputation as a portrait- 
painter, and her own portrait, when Mrs. Mee, 
was engraved by White. Her Christian name, 
also the date of her decease, will oblige m 

8. Y. R. 


Mirroy.—Mr. Bovrett refers S. vii. 504) 
to a statement in the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, vol. vi. p. 199, accompanying a woodcut of 


| a small silver seal used by Milton, and well au- 


thenticated as having been used by the great poet, 
of which there does not seem to have been any 
question ; but he proceeds to say that Mr. Hun- 


ter is said to have traced out a connexion between 
Milton and Thame, in Oxfordshire. What is the 
bearing of this remark, and has it anything to do 


~ * Ido not think that licences to go abroad were con- 
tinued up to this period, but there ought to be a record of 
the fact stated for the first time by the late Sir J. Law- 


rence. The archives of Jamaica throw no light on the 
subject. Whence then did Sir J. Lawrence derive his 
knowledge ? 
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with the seal or its authentication? He next | Curiously enough Dr. Johnson, according to 


‘states that Sir Bernard Burke gives for Milton of | Boswell, attended a scientific meeting at Salis! 
Milton, near Thame, the coat as borne by John in 1783 to witness some chemical experiments by 
Milton, the poet ; but upon what authority does Sir | a physician. At this meeting (much to Dr. John. 
Bernard Burke give it other than that of Edmond- | son's displeasure) Dr. Priestley’s name was often 


son, Berry, or Robson ? | mentioned as an authority, he having written 
If there be anything now in the shape of evi- | some works on chemistry. Now, Dr. Priestley 
dence, it would well to give it. yas there | succeeded Dr. Richard Price as minister at Hack- 


ever any doubt that Milton did use the arms, | ney. This Dr. Price, according to the new 
“ Argent, an eagle displayed with two heads gules, | extract before referred to, was often cuteuia 
beaked and legged sable ” ? A. B. | with the alchemist now under consideration. Has 

OrkNEY AND ZeTLAND.—I have before me two like Round these 
quarto pamphlets, concerning which I can learn | den ef thane. difficulties tage ee 
nothing. I am anxious to know whether they | 
form parts of a series, or whether each is com- | my weet referred to above, it will par. 


| 
plete in itself : — | haps help us a little. .C.B. 
1. “ Deeds relating to Orkney and Zetland, mccccxxxu1- Quotations WANTED.— 
MDLXXX1, pp. Ixxxvii.” [No place or printer’s name. } 1. “ Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear.” 
2. “ Acts and Statutes of the Lawting, Sheriff, and Jus- This was once queried some thirteen years ago 


tice Courts within Orkney and Zetland, mpcil-mMpcXLiv, 


pp. xxiv.” {No place or printer’s name. ] in your columns, but without result. 


2. In Foote’s celebrated letter to the Duchess 


A.O.V.P. | Kingston, he quotes : — 
Lapy PackrxeTox.—Would you kindly repeat “ So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love.” 
this question (1* S. ix. 551), which perhaps only Whence the line, and what the allusion ?+ 
needs prominence now to elicit a successful answer, W. T. M. 


viz., whether the copy of The Whole Duty of Man, Government House, Hongkong. 
in the handwriting of Lady Packington found at 


Westwood after her death, which, according to 


the English Baronetage, “remained with the fa- | | Wanted the locality of the above. Fu. 
mily” about a century ago, is known to be in| Where is to be found the following lines? — 
existence? Is there any member of the Packing- “The relish for the calm delight 
ton family alive; if not, when did the last die ? Of rural fields and fountains bright ; 

Trees that nod on sloping hills, 


And caves that echo tinkling rills.” 
James Price, M.D., tHE LAST OF THE ALCHE- They are quoted by Mr. Dunlop in his History 


Mists. — Can any of your readers give me a satis- : in 1824. 
factory account of the birth, position, and death of castes, ee hy 


thisman? The accounts I find of him all vary. In 3, Donegal Square East, Belfast. 

the Book of Days (vol. i. p. 602) he is represented ar Lawes. 
= age at po mag and having the degree of digging the foundation of a house about to be 
aD. green to kim by tho University of Oxieed, built in Lincoln, the workman found embedded im 


in a scrap-book | feet of sand a tombstone, bearing the subjoined 


which I possess made about 1821, quoting from a inscription : — sane 
paper called The Chemist, says, “In 1784 he pub- Ppt nee 
icly proclaimed that he could make gold.” And MILITI. LEGIO 
I also understand from this that he died in that vu 
year, which is one year later than stated by the ANNOR . XXXX 
Book of Days. ‘ 


A writer in All the Year Round for June 13, 
1863, makes the circumstance take place in the De. 3 Jaimed that 
727 i i that “in 1784 Dr. James Price publicly proclaim 
which later. He he could make gold ;” but this date is clearly incorrect, a3 
that the discovery was made after years of experl~ | his death on August 3, 1783, is announced in the Gent. 
ments; whereas the Book of Days confines the | Mag. of that month, p. 716.—Ep. } 
experiments to three weeks. This writer also + The story of the widow of Ephesus, whose inordinate 
makes Mr. Price, Dean of Salisbury, although the | grief for her husband was any emai by “a 
other authorities I have mentioned merely state love for a young soldier, is told by Petronius; forms ™ 

that he was physician and This account | ofa French Fabian, Dsl femme 
altogether varies in many points from the other | Taylor, in his Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying—E». 
two. 


[* It is stated in The Chemist of Oct. 9, 1824, p. 36, 
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There is little difficulty in the inscription except | 
in the second line, which seems somewhat obscure. 
Does it mean CAII . FILIO.FABIORVM. HEREDI . ? 
Perhaps some of the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
give the matter their consideration. 

Grorer T. Harvey. 

Lincoln. 

“De Sate Burrorvm.”—In the Pipe Roll, | 
2 Richard L, are several entries concerning the 
New Forest, one of which is the payment of one | 
mark “de Sale Buttorum,” the meaning of which 
js obacure. Mr. Sanders remarks : — 

“There was formerly a great quantity of salt made at 
Lymington and other places on the coast, and the old 
tracks made by the salt carts used for carrying it across | 
the Forest still exist in the form of deep ruts, now hidden 
by the gorse and heather, with here and there an old sta- 
tion or resting-plaee ; but there appears to be no connec- | 
tion between the salt and the word ‘ butts,’ though Mr. 
Cumberbatch, of the King’s House, at Lyndhurst, has 
kindly given all the information on the subject which his 
knowledge of the forest as ranger, suggested. There are | 
butts still existing in name at Brockenhurst and elsewhere, 
bat they have always been thought to be shooting butts ; 
and there is no difficulty in giving that meaning to the 
second mention of the word, which occurs shortly after 
the first, unaccompanied by any allusion to salt.” 


8. Krxe. 


oF THE EmMPERoRS or GERMANY: THE 
IupertaL Eacie.— Beneath the fine series of 
full-length portraits of the German Emperors in 
the Kaiser-Saal of the Rémer, at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, is arranged a collection of impressions 
from the great seals of the empire. Two years 
ago I carefully examined this series of seals, for 
the —— of determining the reigns in which 
the Imperial eagle, and other armorial bearings, 
first found their way into the great seals. I think 
the seal of the Emperor Charles IV. was the first 
in which the eagle appeared; but I have unfor- 
tunately lost my memoranda, and should be glad 
if any of your correspondents could inform me if 
this is the case. The eagle was, I think, single 
and uncrowned; and on this point also I should 
be glad of information. Casts of some of the 
seals were on sale in the Kaiser-Saal. Are they 
to be procured in England ? 

Joun Woopwarp. 


New Shoreham. 


Hewry Spurr, Vicar or Norrs. — | 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
in regard to Henry Spurr, Vicar of Worksop, and | 
afterwards of East Bridgeford, both in Notts ? 

I find that Hunter (Founders of New Plymouth) 
says that Richard Bernard was presented to this 
living of Worksop in June, 1601; and left it in 
1612, or 1613, for that of Batcombe, co. Somerset. 

I wish to know if he preceded or succeeded | 

r, and any particulars about this latter: as | 
his birth, marriage, issue, and death. Especially | 


I wish to learn if he was like Bernard, one of the 
Puritan party in the Church. 

There is some reason to believe that Spurr was 
brother-in-law of the Rev. Francis Whitmore, of 
Kirkby-Wiske, co. York, and Bingham, co. Notts. 

This latter clergyman died in 1598, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Bingham. 
I learn that the chancel floor has lately been 
covered with encaustic tiles. Among the nu- 


| merous transcripts of monumental inscriptions, is 


there any copy of those which were presumably 
at Bingham ? W. IL. Wurrmore. 
Boston, U. 8. A. 


Wieton Prrrace.—Can any one kindly in- 
form me as to the history of this dormant peer- 
age? I know this—viz. that two generations back 
a connexion of my own family married Lady Jane 
Fleming, a daughter of, I cen, the last recog- 
nised earl, and within the last few days I have 
seen her portrait. The estates I understand passed 
to the Elphinstone family, and as to how this 
happened I also desire information. I am assured, 


| upon authority, that the grandfather of the «% 
LLL, 


sent Colonel Hamilton Fleming, late R.M 
pursued his claim to the title with such success 
that he was styled Lord Wigton by his friends, 
and that further prosecution of the claim was inter- 
rupted by his death, his son, still living, not nan 
to take it up. The record of the proofs advance 
in support of it is, I presume, to be found acces- 
sible in some public office or department; and 
information as to this will further oblize. 

Address (if not to “N. & Q.”) to F. J. J. box 
No. 62, Post Office, Derby. 


Queries With Answers. 


Dr. Marne. — Some elegiac verses “in obitum 
Rey. viri D. D"* Mayne, Christi nuper Pre- 
bendarii,” signed “ Rob. Thynne,” are now before 
me. Is anything recorded about Dr. Mayne, and 
when did he die Tomas WINNINGTON. 


[Dr. Jasper Mayne, whose entertaining comedies have 
endeared his name to dramatic readers, was born at 
Hatherleigh in Devonshire in 1604, educated at Westmin- 


| ster, and afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford. Kjected 


by the parliamentary visitors from the vicarages of Pyr- 


' ton and Cassington, in Oxfordshire, he found an asylum 


under the roof of the Earl of Devonshire, where his learn- 


| ing and wit rendered him a proper advocate for religion 


against the famous Mr. Hobbes, then a tutor in that 
family. After the Restoration he was made Canon of 
Christ Church, and Archdeacon of Chichester. He died 
on Dee. 6, 1672, and is called by Wood “a quaint preacher 
and a noted poet.” Though orthodox in his opinions, and 
severe in his manners, he was a facetious companion, and 
his propensity to mirth attended him in his last moments. 
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He had an old servant,to whom he bequeathed an an- 
cient family trunk, telling him that he would find some- 
thing there which would make him drink after his death. 
The servant, full of expectation that his master, under 
this familiar expression, had left him a fair and comfort- 
able competency, as soon as decency allowed, flew to the 
trunk, when to his great mortification he found the boasted 
legacy was nothing more than—a red herring ! Robert 
Thynne, the author of the verses, was also educated at 
Westminster, and afterwards at Oxford, and was instituted 
on June 21, 1694; Vicar of Flower, or Flore, in Northamp- 
tonshire, where he died at the age of sixty-four on Jan. 3, 


1716-17. His epitaph is printed in Bridges’ Northamp- | 


tonshire, i. 509.) 


OserMArr’s “ Picture GALLERY or 

Anuses.”—I have the catalogue of a private 
| library collected from 1780 to 1810, and then dis. 
| persed on the death of the proprietor. To 

of the titles he has added short remarks, which 
| show reading and judgment. One book is “Pi, 

tures of Catholic Abuses, translated from the Ger. 
| man of Francis Obermeier, with ten plates. Lond, 
| 1786.” 

The note is, “ Puritanical, earnest, weak; cuts 
— I cannot find this book in the British 
Museum. Any information as to it, or the Ger 
| man original, will oblige P.B.EL 

[The title of the German original is given in Kayser's 
| Index Librorum (1750-1832), theil iv. p. 255: “PF. A. 


Pre Corner. — This was formerly the name of | Obermayr (Jos. Richter) Picture Gallery of Cathe 


the street between Giltspur Street and Smith- 
field. May it possibly be derived from the French 
word pied cornier, used in our old forest nomen- 
clature for a boundary tree? Some mark of that 


kind may have stood in ancient times as a limit | 


of the space of Smithfield. 

[We feel pleasure in suggesting that the ingenious 
derivation of “ Pie Corner” from “ Pied Cornier,” pro- 
posed by our correspondent, would seem to be confirmed 
by the derivation of “ Pie Powder.” This court, held at 
fairs, to administer justice and to redress disorders, is 
stated in our Law Dictionaries (Cowel, Tomlins, Jacob), 
to have been properly the court of Pied Poudreux, or 
dusty-foot. Now, if Pie powder was Pied Poudreuz, it 
seems all the more probable that Pie Corner was Pied 
Cornier. For some account of the Pie-poudre Court con- 
sult “N. & Q.” 24 §, vii. 217, 283, 498.] 


Srr Henry Brsnor.—There is no formal Life 
of this melodious composer. Where is it pos- 
sible to gather any particulars respecting his most 


interesting and chequered career? Was any bio- | 


graphical sketch published in the periodicals at 
the time of his decease in 1855? There is a notice 
in the Annual Register for that year. 
Juxta TurRm. 

{For biographical particulars of Sir Henry Rowley 
Bishop, Mus. Doctor, consult the Gent. Mag. June, 1855, 
p- 652; The Atheneum, May 5, 1855, p. 520, and the 
Literary Gazette, May 5, 1855, p. 285.] 


Lusxes. — In Brightman’s Commentary on the 


Revelations I find an unusual word, duskes——“ Let | 


those men that set blinde and beetle-eyed /uskes 


over Christe’s people,” p. 232, of the Leyden edi- | 
What is the exact meaning of the | 


tion, 1616. 
word? Whence comes it? Is it from the Latin 
duscus, blind of an eye, or what ? H. 
[Luske is a lazy, lubberly fellow ; or, as Mr. Halliwell 
explains the word, “A lazy, idle, good-for-nothing fellow.” 
“Here is a great knave, a great lyther Juske, or a stout 
ydell lubbar.” (Palsgrave’s Acolastus, 1540.) “What, 
thou great /uske, said I, art thou so farre spent that thou 
hast no hope to recover ?”—Terence in English, 1641.] 


Abuses, with eight plates. Vienna, 1784.”)} 


; Cannine’s Latry Poems. —Have the Latin 
poems of the Right Hon. G. Canning ever been 
published? I possess in MS. two in hexameter 
verse called “Iter ad Meccam,” and “Ochinus,” 
with some elegiac stanzas. 
Tuomas E. 

| [We are inclined to think that George Canning’s Latin 
poems are only to be found in miscellaneous collections; 
as for instance, the “Iter ad Meccam Religionis causa 
Susceptum,” is printed in Muse Oxonienses, or Poemata 
Premiis Cancellarii Academicis Donata, et in Theatro 
Sheldoniano recitata, Oxon. 8vo, 1810, vol. ii. p.1. This 
poem was recited by Mr. Canning in the theatre on June 
26, 1789, on the occasion of Lord Crewe’s anniversary 
commemoration of benefactors to the university. There 
are at least two English translations of it. ] 


Replies. 


BROWNE, VISCOUNT MONTAGUE, OF COWDRAY 
PARK, CO. SUSSEX. 
(3" 8, viii. 106.) 

Will you kindly allow me to inform your co- 
respondent Mr. Justiy Browne, through your 
pages, that I have a copy of Henry Brownes 
claim, 4to, 1851, by H. Prater. The octavo work, 
1849, referred to in Mr. Sims’ Handbook for 
Genealogists, was the private case. A copy of it 
was given to my solicitor, Mr. Henry Karslake of 
Carlton Chambers, by Messrs. Begbie & White, 
who took up the case for Mr. Henry Browne on 
the death of his brother John Browne, the pre- 
vious claimant in 1848. It was handed by me 


to Mr. Sims for his perusal, and in his possession 

| I have allowed it to remain. If Mr. J. Browne 

| is desirous of seeing the work, application should 

_ be made to Mr. Sims at the British Museum. 

| With respect to the wish expressed for the 
continuation of the pedigree of “ Browne of Steyn- 

| ing, or Storrington, co. Sussex, since 1820,” I have 


1 

4 

| 
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no doubt these particulars could be got from 
Messrs. Jones & Arckoll, of 192, Tooley Street, 
the solicitors acting for Mr. H. Browne at the 
time his claim was set down for hearing in 1852. 
The material questior, in the pedigree of the 
«Steyning and Storrington Brownes,” is the con- 
necting link between George Browne of Ripley, 
co. Surrey, second son of John, the second grand- 
son of Sir Anthony Browne, first Viscount Mon- 
tague ; and Charles Browne, described as a porter 
living in Fishmonger Alley, Southwark, in 1660. 
The evidence adduced by the claimant Henry 
Browne, to prove that the Charles Browne re- 
ferred to was the son of George Browne of Ripley, 
isan entry recorded in the Register of Baptisms 
at Storrington, in 1641, made in these terms : — 


“1641. Charilus filius Hon™* Georgius et Annx 
Browne de Parham, Febr.” 


The truth and genuineness of this entry is a 


matter of great doubt and suspicion. The objec- 
tions raised to it previous to my petition to the 
House of Lords in 1853, to be permitted to oppose 
the claim of Henry Browne to the dignity of | 
Viscount Montague, were (1), the occurrence of | 
the word “Charilus” in it; (2) that no transcript 
of the registers of Storrington for 1641 is found 
among the bishop’s transcripts of parochial regis- 
ters at Chichester ; (3) that the entry is not found | 
in Sir William Burrell’s MSS. of Sussex; and 
(4) that these ancient registers were for many 
ears out of the custody and possession of the 
incumbents of Storrington, and in the hands of 
— employed by John Browne, the father of 
enry Browne ; who presented a petition to the 
crown for the restoration of the dignity of Viscount 
Montague, to him the said John Browne, in the 
ear 1815. During the years 1815, 1816, 1817, 
818, and 1819, Mr. Randle Lewis, a convey- 
ancer, and a Mr. Pacy, a solicitor, were em- 
ployed by John Browne in collecting evidence 
necessary to support the said claim. And on 
the Ist of September, 1822, the ancient regis- 
ters referred to were taken to Storrington, and 
delivered to the Rev. H. Dixon by the said 
Randle Lewis. All the circumstances relating to 
this transaction have been given to me in writing 
by Mr. Dixon ; and it has enabled me to get from 
other parties most important evidence and admis- 
sions, to disprove the authenticity of the entry of 
1641, referred to in these registers. 

Mr. Henry Prater, barrister-at-law, and the 
son-in-law of the claimant Henry Browne, has 
evinced the most unwearied research and industry 
in his printed case, which shows him to be a man 
of the highest ability in dealing with matters of 

nature. 

It is fair that I should also state, that Sir John 
Romilly’s Report, dated the 27th March, 1851, is | 

bly favourable to Henry Browne’s claim; and | 


refers it, with the statement in support of it as it 
then stood, to the adjudication of the House of 
Lords ; but it is equally fair and desirable to add 
that, since my petition in 1853, no further pro- 
ceedings have been taken in the matter. 

The dignity to the Viscounty of Montague was 
created by Letters Patent, bearing date 1 & 2 
Philip and Mary, a.p. 1554; and was limited to 
Sir Anthony Browne, K.G., Standard Bearer of 
England, and the heirs male of his body lawfully 
begotten. The said Sir Anthony Browne married 
first, Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Ratclitie, Earl 
of Sussex, by whom he had a son Anthony ; and, 
secondly, Magdalen, daughter of Lord Dacres of 
Gillesland, by whom he had five sons—Philip, 
William, George, Thomas, and Henry. Anthony, 
the eldest son, married Mary Dormer, and died 
in the lifetime of his father, leaving three sons, 
viz. Anthony-Maria, John, and William. An- 
thony-Maria, the first grandson of the first Vis- 
count, became second Viscount. The male de- 


| scendants of Anthony-Maria terminated in George 
| Samuel, eighth Viscount Montague, who was 


drowned at the falls of Schaffhausen on the Rhine, 
in 1793. And in the year in which he died, and 
only a few days previous to it, the fine old man- 
sion at Cowdray, built in the reign of Hen. VIIL, 
was burnt down. 

John Browne, the second grandson, left by his 
wife Anne Giffard two sons— Stanislaus and 
George. The descendants of Stanislaus are be- 
lieved to have terminated in Mark Anthony, 
ninth Viscount Montague, who died in 1797. 

Assuming this to be so, the heir male of George 
would be next entitled to the dignity. George 
resided at Ripley, in Surrey. The early registers 
of baptism of Ripley have mysteriously disap- 

a It is from this George that Henry 
claims to be descended. 

The first claimant was John Browne, a soli- 
citor at Storrington, the father of Henry, who 
died in 1825. 

The second claimant was John, the eldest son ; 
who died suddenly in 1848. 

Henry, the third claimant, is I believe still 
living. 

A person of the name of Mitchell was for many 
years employed in collecting evidence for the two 
first claimants. He was a man of extensive 
antiquarian research; but there was always a 
strange mystery by what means he obtained his 
evidence. If any of the readers of “N. & Q.” can 
give me any information of Mr. Mitchell, they 
will greatly oblige me. 7 

Tomas SELBY. 

19, Westbourne Square, W. 
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CHARTULARY OF WHALLEY ABBEY. 
(34 S. viii. 198.) 


In answer to the inquiry of Monasticus re- | PanpEcTARUM, 
specting the phrase Actiontbus in factum occurring | 


in a chartulary (3" 5. vii. 376), BretormEcar. 
CuerTuam. explained by a quotation from Cowell, 
that the term Actio in factum was frequently used 
by civilians to designate what was called. by our 
common lawyers an action on the case (3° S. vii. 
508.) In a communication very much to the 


same effect as that of BrstiorHecaR. CHETHAM., | 


I pointed out that the phrase, Actio in factum, 


was borrowed from the ancient law of Rome (3"™ | 


8S. viii. 36.) In answer to this communication, 
Mr. Irvine wrote to inform us that the use of the 
word actionibus in connection with in factum was 
erroneous. 

This piece of information he supported by a 
passage that he quoted from the Institutes, in 
which occurs the phrase “ Exceptio— in factum 
composita ;” and he relied on this phrase as show- 
ing that ix factum, being a ground of defence, was 
not a cause of action (3" S. viii. 76.) In my 
reply I quoted the Explication des Institutes by 
Ortolan, to show that in the Roman law actions 
as well as exceptions might be conceived in fac- 
tum (3" S. viii. 158.) 

In a subsequent communication Mr. Irvine 
states—without, however, giving any authority 
for the statement—that an action founded on an 
innominate contract was called actio ad factum 
prestandum ; and from this supposition he draws 
the conclusion that the in factum of the Chartu- 
lary should, in strict civilian language, be ad 
factum. With respect to the quotation that I had 
ewe from Ortolan, he intimates that the work 

ing written in French, perhaps I may have mis- 
understood it; and, to show the possibility of such 
an occurrence, he relates an incident that once 
happened to himself. Having met with the 
hrase, “comme dit Paul” in a French work, he 
ound a difficulty in identifying the person referred 
to with his old friend Paulus of the Corpus Juris. 
Who on earth else he could have taken him for, 
it might be profane to guess. But in order to 
guard against any such mischance on the present 


occasion, I shall carefully avoid all writers in | 


French. 
The first authority I have to appeal to is that 
of the Digest, lib. xix. tit. 5, where the rubric or 


| “Denique (4°) que ex contractibus innominatis 


heading runs thus: “ De prescriptis verbis et 1x | 


Facrum actionibus.” 

In commenting on this chapter Heineccius ex- 
presses himself as follows: “ Actiones in factum 
varie accipiuntur.” 


nascuntur, dici solent actiones in factum.” — Hej- 
| neccius, Elementa Juris Civilis secundum ordinem 
iii. § 346. 

To this I will only add, that Warnkeenig, jn 
his IJnstitutiones Juris Romani (1834), p. 390, 
quotes in a note a passage from Gaius, § 4, 44, 45, 
to the following effect : — 

“In factum actio ex eo dicta videtur quod om ejus 
| formula in factum erat concepta.” 

Let it be borne in mind that Gaius flourished 
some half century or so earlier than Mr. Irvine's 
friend, Paulus of the Corpus Juris, and I think 
that the readers of “N. & Q.” will have no diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion that, in speak- 
ing of actiones in factum as a term belonging to 
the ancient law of Rome, I have committed no 
blunder. P.8.C. 


COACH. 
(3" viii. 254.) 

I take it Mr. Trencu will be glad of a fuller 
reply than is appended in the foot-note of expla- 
nation to his query. From the dates given, there 
can be no doubt these coach-dinners were in the 
ship that brought Charles II. from Holland to 
England at the Restoration; and it would seem, 
from another passage in Pepys’s works, that the 
king, on the same occasion, communicated to him 
the interesting account of his escape after the 
battle of Worcester. Pepys says, «dined com- 
mander at the coach table to-day,” i.¢., he was 
president in the “ Cuddy,” or general dining room, 
on board ship, where the captain usually takes 
the head of the table, but in his absence one of 
the principal passengers is pro temp. president, 
The “ cuddy” (from chewing a cud, or quid, asa 
Jack tar would say) is fitted up like a coach with 
cushions, and the guests are accommodated after 
the manner of a Roman banquet, with sofas during 
their meal. The salle a manger at a Continental 
table dhéte is none other than the coach or euddy 
on board ship. And at Baden the Grand Duke 
presides at the table as captain. “ Dined in a deal 
of state, the royal company by themselves in the 
coach.” This was May 28, 1660, the day before 
the king landed in England. We may easily 
suppose that Charles, with all his familiarity of 
| manners, and his love of social chatting, would, on 
that important day— 


| “ Big with the fate of empire and of Rome,” 


wish to dine alone with his counsellors, to have 


| the “‘cuddy ” to himself for a cabinet council. It 


He then enumerates four different kinds, to the | 


last of which I beg to draw attention, as compris- 
ing the class of actions spoken of by Mr. Irvine 


under the title of actions—ad factum prestandum. | 


would be possible, no doubt, by historical research, 
to find out of whom this cabinet council was com- 
posed, and to what high offices in administration 
any of them were appointed after Charles was 
actually in power. We may safely set down 
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Hyde (Lord Clarendon) as one in the coach on 
that occasion. He lived at Antwerp, and in 1657 
was made (titular) Chancellor of England. At 
the Restoration the Seals of that high office were 
delivered to him by Charles II. He was also 
chosen Chancellor of Oxford, and advanced to the 
rage by the title of Baron Hyde, of Hindon. 
fn 1601 he was created Earl of Clarendon. Pepys 
was First Secretary to the Navy, and afterwards 
romoted to the same post in the Admiralty. 
“ Dined in a deal of state, &c.” Does this imply 
that he was included in the royal company in the 
coach May 28th? That Charles should have told 
him how he escaped from Worcester, as a circum- 
stance deeply fixed in the royal memory, is cor- 
roborated by the historian : — 

« After his restoration, the king sent for Richard Pen- 
drell, and calling him ‘ Friend Richard,’ made him give 
the courtiers an account of all their adventures together, 
and of the escape from Boscobel. This the old man did, 
to the great entertainment of all present, telling them, 
‘how he got a sorry jade for the king, with a bad saddle 
and bridle, and how his majesty complained of his steed ; 
and how his brother Humphrey said the King should not 
find fault with the poor animal, for it had never before 
carried the weight of three kingdoms on its back,’ &c.” 

Query: Was brother Humphrey the original 
author of this hackneyed pun, which has now 
become a stock witticism in all jest-books, from 
Joe Miller to Punch, with his dog Toby ? 

QvueEEN’s GARDENS. 


“THE BLACK DWARF.” 
viii. 249.) 

The Black Dwarf was a weekly journal esta- 
blished by Thomas Jonathan Wooller. It was nota 
newspaper, being unstamped, and news then could 
not be published except on stamped paper. I 
think its date was anterior to that suggested by 
Mr. Inexis: probably it was 1817—that great 
year for political agitation. According to my re- 
collection it was exclusively a political paper, and 
Iam surprised to learn that dramatic pieces ap- 
peared in it; but perhaps they were written to 
serve a political purpose. Leigh Hunt followed 
at a later period with a Yellow Dwarf (the title 
borrowed from a Parisian publication), in which 
literature competed with politics. Wooller was 
originally a compositor in a printing-office. He 
was a remarkably fluent speaker—an accomplish- 
ment which, in those days of “public meetings,” 
soon brought him into notice. He became a com- 
mon councilman, and practised as an attorney. 
I presume he had a certificate. He succeeded Cob- 
bett as editor of The Statesman, an evening paper 
once celebrated, but then fallen into the sere, and 
its last number was issued under his management. 
Then he produced The Black Dwarf. 

_ 1 may as well make a note here, which may 
interest some of your readers. About the period 


above referred to, when the Stamp Act was in 
force, more daily newspapers were published in 
London than appear now. The morning papers 
then published were — The Times, Chronicle, He- 
rald, Post, Advertiser, British Press, Public Ledger, 
and New Times, eight in all. There was, I be- 
lieve, another called The Day, but being in doubt, 
I do not include it in the number. There are 
eight published now, including penny papers. 
The evening papers published then were—The 
Courier, Pilot, Sun, Star, Globe, Statesman, and 
Traveller, seven in all. At present six only are 


daily paper was sevenpence. C. Ross. 


In “N. & Q.” for last week the question is 
asked, who was the author of a political publica- 
| tion called The Black Dwarf, which appeared some 
| time in the year 1819. The author was Thomas 
Jonathan Wooller, a printer. It was published 
on Sunday morning in Sun Street, Finsbury. Mr. 
Wooller studied the Common Law, and retired 
from the printing business, and was for some years 
employed by Samuel Harmer of Hatton Garden, 
the Old Bailey lawyer. Wx. Correre.t Gee. 

4, Bouverie Street. 


FACINGS OF REGIMENTS. 
(3" 8, viii. 251.) 

1. The facings worn by the infantry regiments 
at present are, with very few exceptions, identical 
with those they have had from their first embodi- 
ment. The 60th, “red, facings blue,” were clothed 
in “ green, facings red ” when they became “ Royal 
Rifles” instead of “ Royal Americans.” The 4ist, 
raised as a regiment of Invalids in 1719, wore 
“red, facings blue,” till they became a regiment 
of the line in 1787. All the commissions of the 
officers were re-dated Dec. 25, 1787, and they as- 
sumed the white facings when they received into 
their ranks the most renowned soldier that ever 
served in the regiment—“ the Hon. Arthur Wes- 
ley,” whose commission, as junior lieutenant, bears 
the same date. The heavy cavalry remain much 
the same: the 2nd Dragoon Guards have re- 
turned from black to the old buff; the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards have exchanged white for yellow. The 
light cavalry have changed considerably. 

3. The first great disbandment dates in 1712, at 
the close of Marlborough’s campaigns. No cavalry 
below the 8th, no infantry below the 39th, sur- 
vived this period. A multitude of Marlborough’s 
veterans still remained on the half-pay list in 
1755, the date of the earliest army list I have met 
with, but their regiments were named after the 
colonels, and not numbered. The second great 
disbandment was at the close of the continental 


war in 1748-9. No cavalry below the 14th, no 


published. At the earlier period, the price of every - 
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infantry below the 49th, survived it. The marines 
were raised at the opening of the seven years’ war, 
and hence take rank after the 49th; and for a 
short time the “Royal Regiment of Artillery ” 
was numbered as the 52nd, just as the rifle bri- 
gade was once the 95th. The third great dis- 
bandment at the clove of the war in 1763, reached 
to the 18th cavalry and 70th infantry, each of 
those regiments surviving it. The 85th Royal 
Volunteers, and 88th Highland Volunteers were 
raised in 1759, and shared the fate of all the other 


corps, from the 71st to the 124th, in 1768. The | 


next great disbandment was at the close of the 
American war, of the present regiments, after the 
70th, the 71st and 72nd alone surviving it. Then 
came the great war with France; a vast number 
of regiments were raised in 1794, and numbered 
up to 135th; most of them being remodelled or 
reduced in 1795 and 1802. The York Light In- 
fantry Volunteers, a foreign corps, was raised in 
1808, served in the West Indies, and ceased to 
exist at the peace. They were rifles not fusiliers. 
SIGNET. 


1. There were several colours worn as facings 
in the army, which have now disappeared. For 


instance, the 35th had orange facings, but this | 


being susceptible of misconception in Ireland was 

abolished. The 13th had “ Philomel yellow,” the 

54th popinjay green, the 59th purple; all these 

— have been supplanted by more simple 
ues. 


2. Second lieutenants have existed in the army | 


for a great length of time. I think the title was 
used in King Charles I.’s army, though I cannot 
remember where I have seen it. 

3. The 85th and 88th, that existed in 1763, 
were disbanded the same year. SEBASTIAN. 


Harp Tack: Brack Breap or Davpnrné (3"4 | 


8. vii. 134.)—I can answer from personal ex- 
perience the question concerning the black bread 


of Dauphiné. It is baked in large round flattish | 


cakes, which are often kept for at least six 
months. It is not bad when soaked in milk; but 
when dry, it is about as pleasant food as a mouth- 
ful of mahogany chips and sawdust would be. 
The baking “with the refuse of the fields” no 
doubt refers to cow dung, which, in the upland 
districts where wood is scarce (pine forests being 
unfrequent in many _ of Dauphiné), is dried 
and used for fuel. saw the walls of chalets 
covered with “ _ ” of dung drying for this pur- 
between the Col de Goléon and La Grave. 
have mentioned this bread in Outline Sketches in 
the High Alps of Dauphiné, Longmans, 1865. See 
also Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, Second Series, 


vol. ii. p. 217; and Forbes’ Excursions in Dauphiné | 


| (Norway and its Glaciers, p. 294.) The use of 
| this bread is not, however, confined to Dauphiné; 
| it may be met with in most of the unfrequented 
| districts of the Alps. T. G. Bowrzy, 
| $t. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Attantic Caste TeLeGrarn (3 viii. 276) 
Lest any of the readers of “N. & Q.,” not having 
the means of ascertaining for themselves, may 

| suspect that there is any basis of truth in Mp 
PINKERTON’S article, I take the liberty of stating, 
| that at all events one message from St. John’s 
was transmitted through the cable of 1858, viz, 
the announcement of a collision between the 
| Europa and Canada, two of the R.M. steamers of 
| the Cunard line, which was the means of pre- 
| venting the alarm and anxiety that the consequent 
| delay in the arrival of the homeward-bound 
| steamer would have caused. I write from my 
| own recollections of the occurrence, but any reader 
| of “N. & Q.” can ascertain the particulars by re- 
| ferring to the newspaper files of the period. 
Perhaps Mr. Prxkerton will give some of 
the “very best reasons” and “numerous facts” 
| which confirmed his belief in the commission of a 
| gross fraud. R. MC. 
| Liverpool. 
anD 88rH Reerments (3" viii. 251.) 
| 85th Royal Volunteers,* raised 1759; served in 
| Portugal 1762, disbanded 1763 ; again raised 1776, 
disbanded 1784. Raised as Bucks Volunteers 
1793 ; served in Holland, at Flushing, in the Pe- 
| ninsula, at Bladenburgh, and New Orleans; Light 
Infantry, 1808; King’s Light Infantry, 1821. 
88th Campbell’s Highlanders, raised 1759; 
served in Germany at the battles of Fellinghausen 
| and Grabenstein 1761-1762; disbanded 1763; 
again raised 1780; disbanded 1783. Raised in 
{reland 1793 by Col. the Hon. Thomas de Burgh 
(Earl of Clanricarde) ; assumed the name of Con- 
naught Rangers ; received for its number 88, when 
the new regiments were numbered from 78 up- 
wards. 
Liverpool. 
Errrarns Aproap (3 S. viii. 244, &c.)— 
There are, if I remember rightly, some rather 
curious epitaphs on members of British families, 
in the Munsterkirche at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Perhaps some tourist would be so good as to 
make copies of them for the benefit of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” Copies of the inscriptions on the 
tombs of James, Duke of Douglas; and of the 
Earl of Angus, in the church of S. Germain des 
Prés, at Paris, would probably also be acceptable 
to others besides J. Woopwarb. 


Foretex Heratptc Works (3" S. viii. 207.) 
The best works on the heraldry of Scandinavia 
which I know of are the following : — 


* Vide Colburn’s U. S. Mag. April, 1851. 
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Cedererona, Sweriges Rikes Ridderskaps och | ject, let me observe, that many years ago I used 


Bok, folio, Stockholm, 1746. 
ae Adelige Familigr i Danmark, pub- 
lished early in the present century. = 

Magazin til den Danske Adelshistorie, Kjiben- 
havn. 1784, 1785. 
The German heraldic books are legion ; Spener’s 
Heraldicum. Folio. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1714, &e.; and Siebmacher’s Wappenbuch, 6 vols. 
folio, Niirnberg, 1734, probably contain all that is 


None of the above are translated into English 
or French. J. Woopwarp. 


Roman Catnonic Gentry IN LANCASHIRE 
(3" S. viii. 262.) —Your correspondent JayTEE 
will find a copy of the “ lords’ ” order of Dec. 16, 
1580, in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa (lib. iii. no. 
xrxvi.) with a more correct list of the names than he 
gives from Gregson’s Fragments. Ornell should 
be Orrell; Firth is Forth. Thomson and Nelson 
are stated to be of Lancaster ; Sherborne of Augh- 
ton; Chiswell should be Chiswall, &c. A large 
if not a complete list of Roman Catholic Gentry 
of Lancashire at different periods could be con- 
structed from the following and other sources : —- 

“4 Catalogue of the Lords, Knights, and Gen- 
tlemen that have compounded for their Estates” 
(Chester, 1633; London, 1655.) This is alpha- 
betical, and to most of the names the residences 
are appended, e.g. “ Gerrard, Tho* of Ince, Lan- 
cashire, gentleman.” : 

Then of the period of the great Civil War, 
there is “A Catalogue of those Catholics that 
died and suffered for their Loyalty.” This is 


| 
| 


= in The Catholique Apology, &c. (3rd edit. 
674.) It is in ranks—Nobles, Knights, Colonels, 
Lieut.-Colonels, Sergeant-Majors, Majors, Cap- | 
tains, inferior Officers and gentlemen volunteers. 
Another list is entitled “ More Catholiques that 
died for their Loyalty.” 

A third, “Catholiques whose Estates, real and | 

rsonal, were sold in pursuance of an Act made 

the Rump, July 1651, for Delinquency.”— 
“Other Estates sold under the Acts of Aug. 4, 
1652 and Noy. 18, 1652.” 

Then after the Rebellion of 1715, the Roman 
Catholic gentry were required to register their 
estates, with the value thereof; and in Baines’s | 
History of Lancashire, vol. iv. p. 766, Appendix VI. | 
is a “ List of Papists who registered their Estates, | 
and the tive Values thereof, in Lancashire, 
{in 1718} as reported to Parliament by the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act of Ist Geo. I.” 
This is eae the most complete list of Lan- 
cashire Roman Gentry of that period, as it con- 
tains the names of about 460, but omits their 
residences, Crux. 


(3" 8. vii. 67; viii. 258.)—By way 


} 
| 
| 


to visit a place called Maes Mawr. It is situated 
in the parish of Guilsfield, in the county of Mont- 
gomery, and is now, according to Burke’s History 
of the Landed Gentry, p. 234, the seat of Thomas 
Curling, Esq. Not being acquainted with the 
Welsh language I cannot give the meaning of the 
term, but I recollect as a boy being much im- 
pressed with the gloominess of the place, situated 
in a deep dingle, on the banks of a large deep 
pool, ond fancying that the name was in some 
way or other derived from the situation. A 
“ massy more” was, according to Scott, a pit, or 
rison vault, and many of your readers will recol- 
ect mention of it in the fine description of Crich- 
toun Castle, in Marmion : — 
* And, shuddering, still may we explore, 
Where oft whilom were captives pent, 
The darkness of thy massy more ; 
Or, from thy grass-grown battlement, 
May trace, in undulating line, 
The sluggish mazes of the Tyne.” 
Canto iv. stanza xi. 
OXONTENSIS, 


Wasps (3" viii. 226.) — Like Mr. Trencu 
I have observed the scarcity of wasps this sum- 
mer, having seen only one. The following ex- 
planation, agreeing with Mr. Trencn’s state- 
ment, is from Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, 
i. 350, 7th edition : — 

“Tt sometimes happens that when a large number of 
female wasps have been observed in the spring, and an 
abundance of workers have been expected in the summer 
and autumn, but few have appeared. . . . In this 
vicinity (Barham) numbers make their nests in the banks 
of the river. In the beginning of October (1816) there 
was an inundation, after which not a single wasp was to 
be seen. The continued wet that produces an inundation 
may also destroy those nests that are out of the reach of 


| the waters.” 


I have curtailed this extract, but have given 
the substance, so as not to make it too lengthy. 
The heavy rains we had in the early part of last 
month (when the eggs would be in the nests un- 
hatched), have no doubt operated as surmised by 
Mr. Kirby. 

Mr. Trencu observes, that flies, in his neigh- 
bourhood, have not been more numerous than 
usual; but here it is the contrary. The enormous 
number of small flies, filling the air, renders it 
positively disagreeable to walk a short distance in 
the suburbs. T attribute their production in such 
quantities partly to the present exceedingly hot 


_ weather occurring immediately after several heavy 
| rains. Ww. 


C. B. 
Hull. 


BrericaL In 8. 
viii. 201.)—Mr. Barwam does not mention in his 


| article on this subject, William Hunnis, who was 


chapel-master to Queen Elizabeth, and a contem- 


of supplement to the answer of T. W. on this sub- porary of Christopher Tye, whose versification of 
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the Acts is referred to by Mr. Barnam. Hunnis 
versified several of the Psalms, part of Deutero- 
nomy, and the Book of Genesis. I S8 a versi- 
fication of the whole Book of Daniel, by a presby- 
terian minister, Edinburgh; no date, pp. 72. I 
give the first verse as a specimen : — 
“When Jehoiachim was king of the Jews, 
Then Nebuchadnezzar did Salem attack ; 
, And God gave him over to Babylon’s king, 
Who partly the city and temple did sack.” 

As Mr. Baruam says, the versification of the 
Psalms are too numerous to mention, but I think 
those by Addison ought not to be forgotten. The 
paraphrase by Dr. Johnson of part of the fourth 
chapter of Proverbs; and by Thomson of part of 
the sixth chapter of St. Matthew might also be 
noticed. Ww. C. B. 


Mary Crare Warner viii. 267.) 
beg leave to inform your correspondent, Tavs, 
that Sister Mary Clare Warner was in the world 
Elizabeth Warner, and was sister-in-law to the 
Lady Warner, whose name in religion was Sister 
Clare of Jesus, F. C. H 


SALMON AND Apprentices viii. 107,174.) 


There can be no doubt that indentures of appren- | 


ticeship do exist, in which clauses restricting the 
eating of salmon are to be found. In the town of 


Christchurch, Hants, there is a spot called Bar- | 


gate, where anciently stood a small lazar house, or 
ospital for lepers, dedicated to St. Mary Magda- 
len, but the building has long since been destroyed. 
The revenues of this foundation arise from small 
pieces of land, some cottages and garden ground, 
and amount to something like thirty pounds per 
annum, and are now applied to charitable uses. 
Frequent mention is recorded of the large quan- 
tity of salmon with which the rivers Stour and 
Avon abounded in former times. The prevalence 
of leprosy at that period may have been occasioned 
by partaking too freely of fish. A remarkable fact 
connected with this subject is the restriction im- 
posed upon masters receiving apprentices in this 
town under its charities, by which the former 
were bound not to permit the youths entrusted to 
their care to eat “ red fish ’’ oftener than at stated 
times therein specified. I am not at this moment 
able to get access to the documents in the corpora- 
tion chest of the town, but I will endeavour 


shortly to obtain an extract from one of the in- | 


dentures with the exact words ee 
ENJ. FERREY. 


MARSHAL Sovunt AND THE Barrie or TouLovsE 
(3" 8. viii. 252.) — Colonel Cook and Colonel St. 
Simon left Paris on the 7th of April, 1814, to in- 
form Wellington and Soult of the proposed ab- 
dication. They were arrested, and detained on 
their way, and did not reach the contending 
armies till the 11th—the day after the battle was 
fought. Even after they had received the in- 


formation, the French Marshals did not consider 

it sufficiently authentic, and did not lay down 
| their arms for somg days; in which period ¢ 

| took prisoner Sir John Hope. (See Baines’s Hi;. 
tory of the Wars of the French Revolution, 1817 
| vol. ii. pp. 339, 340.) I have given these par. 
| ticulars towards elucidating this important point, 
| in order to set the matter more fully before your 
| readers, I should like to have Lord Wellington's 
| justification of Marshal Soult; but at the same 
| time, as the news was sent to each camp on the 
same day, and reached them also on the same 
day, part of the blame (if any) would attach to 
Lord Wellington. W. C.B. 


Sm Tuomas Surron (3" S. viii. 252.) — Sir 
Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, 
was born at Knaith, in Lincolnshire. His father 
was, I believe, steward of the Courts belonging 
to the corporation of the city of Lincoln. Will 
this in any way assist your correspondent Lraz- 
LtAWG? A reference to the various registers of 
the city of Lincoln might perhaps be of use, or 
perhaps those of Knaith, if any such there be. 

W. C. B. 


Lionet, Duke or CLARENCE (3" §. viii. 248,)— 
I do not write in answer to the first part of the 
query contained in the last number, respecting the 
sex of this Prince’s child or children; but your 
correspondent also says—“ Where was Cam 
Abbey?” There is a place called Campsie, near 
Glasgow ; but whether there is or was an abbey 
there, I do not know. It is a place of some an- 
tiquity. Allow me to ask, in connection with 
this subject—How many children had Edward 
III.? Some say twelve, others thirteen. All 
admit that two sons died young, and that he had 
five daughters. W.C. B. 


| Inn Stens: “ Dry Loperes” (3" vill 


176.)—An impression has obtained for many years, 
on the part of tourists and others who visit the 
“sister isle ” and see “ Dry Lodgings” and “Good 
Dry Lodgings” advertised at the entrances to 
underground apartments, and on the windows of 
ground floors, in the old back streets of Dublin, 
Cork, and other places, that the announcement 
includes the certainty of a well-aired bed. é 
however, is as it may be, for no such guarantee is 
intended. “Mine host” merely intends to int- 


mate that he does not supply malt drink or spirits 
WI Buoop. 


Liverpool. 

| “Tue Curistraxn Year” (3" 8. viii. 249.)— 
In answer to your correspondent, I may state that 
I have in my possession a letter from an eminent 
London publisher to the following effect. The 
Christian Year was offered to Messrs. Parker of 
Oxford, and they refused it; the then Mfr. Cole- 
ridge either gave or lent the money to Mr. Keble 
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ish the book, which has proved not only 
—_ specimen of modern Christian poetry, 
but also a great commercial success. Mr. Keble 
has been enabled to fill all the windows of Hurs- 
jey church with stained glass, which has been 
id for by the proceeds arising from the sale of 
es rejected (Christian) addresses. 
AntI-TEAPor. 


Dr. Jonsson: (3° S. viii. 264.)— | 


The Bible is, strictly speaking, sterior in date 
to Shakspeare; and it is needless to say that 
which, referring to persons, is common in Scrip- 
ture, as in the Lord’s Prayer, Luke iii., Xc. ; 
indeed Dr. Johnson himself quotes instances. 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Evesrows viii. 272.) — In 
Tennyson’s (none — 
; “The charm of married brows,” 
| apprehend, means this. LYTTELTON. 
ley, Stourbridge. 


Texyyson’s “May Queen ” S. viii. 267. 
The third 
yolume edition of 1842; and I think not before. 


LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Drvrpism (3" S. viii. 266.) —Zeuss in his Gram- 
matica Celtica, p. 8, says “Druid” is the Welsh 
derwydd, from derw, the oak. In Irish the male is 
druid and the female druith. (Id. f 754.) 

. J. Buck ton. 


Dovay Bratz (3" viii. 226.)—In answer to 
the queries of B. H. C., I have to state,—1. That 
accounts of the editions of the Douay Bible will 
be found in the General Introduction to the Sacred 
Scriptures, by Dr. Dixon, the Catholic an 
of Armagh, vol. i. p. 197, and in Dodd’s Chure 
= of England, vol. ii. p. 121. 

2. The New Testament was published at Rheims 
in 1582; the Old at Douay in 1609 and 1610. 
The New Testament was afterwards published in 
a smaller form at Antwerp. In 1750, Dr. Chal- 
loner’s edition of the whole Bible, with the 

logy modernised, was published in Lon- 
lon. This is the Douay Bible generally in use 
ar English Catholics. 

8. This edition consequently is considered the 
standard. 

4. The original editions of both Old and New 
Testaments received the approbations of the Ec- 

stical authorities and theological doctors of 
the Universities of Douay and Rheims, which are 
prefixed to all the editions: the later editions had 
the sanction of Dr. Challoner and other Catholic 
ops in England; and various other editions 


with approbations of English Catho- 
lie Bishops, 


F. C. H. 


of this poem is in Moxon’s two | 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Extracts from the Journals and Correspondence of Miss 
Berry, from the Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. In three Volumes. (Longman.) 

Pope and Twickenham are not more closely associated 
in our minds, with 
“The fair-haired Martha and Theresa brown,” 


than Horace Walpole and Strawberry Hill with Mary 
and Agnes Berry, whose “ good sense, information, sim- 
plicity and ease,” even more than their personal advan- 
tages, won the admiration and affection of that most 
fastidious of mortals. Their intimacy with him con- 
tributed largely to the happiness of his latter days; and 
to his influence may reasonably be ascribed many of those 
charms which won the hearts of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of the friends of their youth. Very 
gracefully does Lady Theresa Lewis show us what con- 
necting links these ladies were between our own days 
and 

“The old time when George the Third was King.” 


“From the age of seventeen or eighteen, to that of 
nearly ninety, Miss Berry and her sister Agnes (one year 
younger than herself) lived constantly in society both at. 
home and abroad: they had seen Marie Antoinette i 
all her pride and beauty, and they lived to regret the 


| fall of Louis Philippe, for whose prudence and abilities 


Miss Berry had for many years conceived a high respect, 
and with whom she was personally acquainted. Born in 
the third year after the accession of George III., she 
lived to be privately presented to Queen Victoria a few 
months before her death.” Soon after the death of Lord 
Orford, Miss Berry adopted the resolution of making 
memoranda of the remarkable circumstances and charac- 
ters that passed under her notice, and as she continued 
this practice for nearly half a century, spent among asso- 
ciates of the highest personal character and position, it 
will readily be imagined what a mass of curious and 
amusing anecdote, pleasant gossip, and private history 
are contained in the three volumes of her Journals and 
Correspondence, which Lady Theresa Lewis has given to 
the world. This duty had been at one time entrusted by 
Miss Berry to the late Mr. Charles Greville ; but no one 
can peruse the book before us without rejoicing that that 
gentleman so readily fell in with Miss Berry’s later wish 
to place them in the hands of the present Editor. Lady 
Theresa, from her own nature, high character, and ac- 
complishment, must necessarily be a more gympathising 
editor; and there are two or three incidents in Miss 
Berry’s life, such as her engagement to General O'Hara, 
and the question, did Walpole himself ever entertain the 
idea of offering her his hand ?—which could only be pro- 
perly written with the “ crowquill” of a lady. Whether 


| for their pictures of our social progress, or the glimpses 


which they give us of all our notabilities from Walpole to 
Macaulay, these volumes are as welcome now, as they 
will be valuable hereafter. 


Oxford Lent Sermons, 1865. With a Preface by Samuel, 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 

A series of polished, earnest, and thoughtful sermons, 
addressed last Lent to the young academics of Oxford ; 
setting forth in various aspects the great Conflict of the 
Church of Christ with the Sin of the World. We would 
single out from among them Mr. Claughton’s and Mr. 
Randall’s Sermons on the Luxuries of the World; and 
Mr. Burrowe’s on the Impurity of the World, as perhaps 
the most forcible of the series. And Mr, Liddon’s Sermon 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. VIEL. Ocr. 7, 


on the Undue Exaltation of Intellect in the present day, 

is a most just and wholesome one. 

A Corner of Kent; or, Some Account of the Parish of 
Ash-next-Sandwich, its Historical Sites and existi 
Antiquities. By J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix Pursui- 
vant. (Hardwicke.) 

Let the reader spread out before him the Map of Eng- 
land, and say he can lay his finger upon a more interest- 
ing corner of a more interesting county than that which 
has called forth this able volume from the facile pen of 
Rouge Dragon. It lies on the Rutupine shore alluded to 
by Lucan, is closely connected with Richborough, and was 
the scene of those successful excavations which formed the 
celebrated Faussett Collection, and furnished Douglas with 
materials for his Nenia Britannica. A spot so rich in his- 
torical associations, described by so good an antiquary as 
Mr. Planché, could not fail to produce a volume of great 
value to Kentish collectors, and which might be run 
through with interest even by the general reader. 


Ancient Pillar Stones of Scotland : their Significance and 
Bearing on Ethnology. By George Moore, M.D. (Ed- 
monstone & Douglas.) 

All who are interested in the sculptured stones of Scot- 
land, which are among the most remarkable in the world, 
should read this little volume on that which is the most 
singular among them —the so-called “ Newton Stone ;” 
which, according to Dr. Moore’s reading of the inscrip- 
tion, is a monument erected when the worship of Baal 
either still predominated, or had been suddenly revived 
in Northern Scotland. 


Books Recervep.— 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by 
W. T. Brande, D.C.L., and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., 
assisted by Gentlemen of Eminent Scientific and Lite- 
rary Acquirements. Parts V.and VJ. (Longman.) 
We have already spoken at such length of the merits 

of this useful and compendious Cyclopedia, that we may 

now content ourselves with announcing its steady progress 
towards completion. 

An Enlarged and Illustrated Edition of Dr. Webster's 
Complete Dictionary of the English Lang , thoroughly 
revised and improved. By Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
D.D., LL.D., and Noah Porter, D.D. To be cor ted 
in Twelve Monthly Parts. Parts IX. and X. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

We are glad to see this excellent Dictionary so rapidly 
approaching completion. The tenth part reaches to the 
word “ Utilitarian.” Two more parts will complete the 
alphabet, and include the various supplements, which will 

d so much to the utility of the book. 

The Gossiping Guide to Jersey. By J. Bertrand Payne, 
F.R.G.S. Sixth Annual Issue. (Adams & Francis.) 
The words “ Sixth Annual Issue” testify to the recog- 

nised utility of this Guide to Jersey. 


“ Despatches of the Duke of Wellington.” We are in- 
formed that it is intended to include, in the next volume, 
a complete Index to this important collection. 

Messrs. Longman, as we learn from their useful Monthly 
List, have nearly ready for publication, in addition to 
numerous medical and other scientific works, “The Life 
of Man symbolised by the Months of the Year in their 
Seasons and Phases, with Passages selected from Ancient 
and Modern Authors,” selected by Mr. Pigot, accom- 
panied by a series of twenty-five full-page illustrations, 


and many hundred minor ones, from original designs by 
John Leighton ; an illustrated edition of the First Series 
of the “ Recreations of a Country Parson ;” a new volume | 


of Dr. D’Aubigné’s “ History of the 
Eu in the Time of Calvin ;” “ Mozart’s 
translated by Lady Wallace ; a “ History of the City of 
Rome,” by Mr. Dyer, author of the article “ Rome” jp 
Dr. Smith’s Dicté of Greek and Roman 

a Second Series of “ Legends of Iceland,” by Mr. Powel 
and Eirike Magnusson ; “Travels in Egypt and Syria,” 
by Mr. S. S. Hill; Transylvania, its Products and its 
People,” by Mr. Boner; and a new “ Life of Isambart 
K. Brunel,” by his Grandson. 

Messrs. Moxon’s announcements for the app i 
Season include a quarto edition of Mr. Tennyson + ek 
Arden,” illustrated by one of the most prominent aposties 
of the pre-Raphaelite school—Mr. Arthur Hughes; anew 
novel, entitled “See-Saw,” by Francesco Abati, edits 
by Mr. Winwood Reade, the author of “ Savage Africa” 
a new volume of Poems by Mr. Stigant; a “Lit of 
Charles Lamb,” by the veteran Barry Cornwall; a mm 
issue of “Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s Poems,” with othes 
never before printed; “Selections from the Works @ 
William Wordsworth,” and a critical essay on the lifeand 
works of the late Laureate, by Francis Turner P ; 
“ Lancelot,” with sonnets and versicles, by William Fak 
ford, M.A.; and a re-issue of illustrated editions of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Princess,” “ Keats’ Poems,” and “ . 
Proverbial Philosophy.” —“ Chastelard,” a eae 
Algernon O. Swinburne ; and a new and cheaper 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” by the same author. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Ivrenestive Facrs netatiwe ro tax Face amp Dearne or Joacum 
rancis Macirone. 


Monae, Kuve or Narxeas, by F: Ridgway, Piccadilly, 

817. 

e«* Letters stati iculars and lowest carriage to be 
sent to Ma, G. Surre, Publisher of ENOTES 


32, Wellington Street, Strand, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Hopsow (Rev. Geo.), Tas Cacnca or Roma's Taarre m Pancom 
ndon : Hamilton & Co. 1838. 
Gaeew (Rev. T. L.), Tae Taors, rex axp Noreme 
sor tae Tacrs, &c. 


sSTORIC BT 


1737. 
Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine, Kilbride, Bray. 


Sones or Carvaray. 


Wanted by Dr. Fisher, 5, Appian Way, Upper Leeson Street, 


Natices to Correspondents. 
A vew Wonps ow tae Pastow Lerrens in our 
W. M. M. Liorente’s work on the Inquisition is in 4 v0. Corre- 
ndent, Mr. S. Beialy, published a work on the Botany of Shalapare, 

winder the title of Shakespeare Garden ( Longman, 1864), which is 
in“ N.& Q” pril 30, 1864. 

Prosera Povs. Tetehy and touchy are the same word diferentiy pall. 
Shakespeare's 


“ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ” 
surely corresponds with Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“ You're touchie without cause.” 
The line — oo 
“ The labour we delight in physics pain, 
is in Macbeth, Act IT. Se. 3. on 
@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q."" may be had of 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. é 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. se 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 
at noon on Friday, and @alve 
ion for Srampap Corus Jor 
fisher including Thy Half- 
id ‘ost 
Por G. Saarem, 
also ali 


c. D. L. 


“Nores awn Qoenres” is published 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscri 
Six Months forwarded direct from the 
vearly Iwpex) is lis. which 

wable at the Strand Post Office, in 

eLurvorow Srarer, W.C., where 
ror ras Eprron should be addr 

“Nores & Quenres” is registered for transmission abrosd. 
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